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The Solitary Fountain. 
BY F. COSBY. 


——— 





There is a nook in alonely glen, 
Hidden away from the haunts of men, 
Where the antelope bounds with graceful leap, 
And the rock-goats browse on the dizzy steep ; 
And it nestles there, 
>Mid the mountains bare, 
That nook, like a gem, in its rocky keep. 


In that fairy spot, the wild grape vine 
Weaves its liteh tendrils with many a twine, 
’Mid the bending boughs of a bending tree, 
And a crystal fountain gushes free, 
And dances along 
With a quiet song, 
To mingle its rill with river and sea. 





And thither at morning’s freshest prime, 
And at dewy evening’s resting time— 
At sultry noon, when the spirits sink, 
Around that fountain’s moss-covered brink, 
From the open glades, 
And the forest shades, 


The beautiful creatures come to drink. 
i 
The first and the fairest flowers of spring, 


The last, that in autumn their perfumes bring; 
Each odorous breath the breege has stirred, 
The sweetest song of the sweetest bird, 
By the gentle nymph, 
Who watehes the lymph, 
Are the soonest felt and the soonest heard. 





The spirit of Peace is hovering near, 
The good and the true have naught to fear; 
The hunter forgets his ruthless trade, 
Stretch’d hard-by in the verdurous shade, 
The stag from his lair 
And the timid hare, 
Gaze in his face and are not affray’d. 


A maiden dwelt in that lonely dell; 

Fair as the face in a poet’s dream, 

Pure as the purest mountain stream, 
When its waters burst 
From their caverns first, 

Or drops of dew in the morning’s gleam. 


Her step as agile, as light and free, 
As spotted fawn’s on its native lea ; 
Her smile as bright as the sunset’s glow, 
Her voice as silvery, sweet and low, 
As the fountain’s gush, 
Or song of the thrush, 
Or zephyr’s that curls the water’s flow. 


And there, as the red-man’s legends tell, 


And ianocent thoughts in her bosom lay, 
As sands of gold in the spring-brook play— 
As blithe birds dwell in the greenest bowers, 
Or, honey-bees ’mid the sweetest flowers ; 
And her dark eyes shone 
With bright dreams alone, 
As the dial shines with radiant hours, 


And thither the timorous antelope, 
And the rock goat on the mountain’s slope ; 
The humming-bird and the humble-bee, 
The birds that sing in the leaty tree— 

The mavis and merle, 

To that gentle girl, 
Came at her call, exulting and free. 


The loved as the young and guileless love, 
As woman loves or the gentle dove ; 

And day by day more passionate grew, 

More trusting and tender, for well she knew, 


That her image dwelt 
In «# heart that felt 
A love as warm and a love as true. | 





And there, when the setting sun had spread 
His gorgeous hues on the mountain’s hed, 
And shadows lay on ihe golden mist, 
Their due feet came to that fairy tryst, 
And the stillness round, 
It was so profound, 
That the wild deer paus’d to look and list. 


| 





And they were bless’d beyond mortal lot, 





As the angels are where sin is not! 
And there came no ominous cloud to blight, | 
And the future seemed as the present bright, | 
And their perfect joy, 
It knew no alloy, 
As they gave their hearts to that one delight 


And what to them was the world beside? 

Its wrath and wrong, by that fountain’s tide? 

The stars approv’d from the deep blue sky, 

And spirits smiled from their place on high, 
And a blessing fell 


| 





As a sweet dream falls upon childhood’s eye. 


On tht glassy well, | 


ALL THINGS, AT THE PRESENT DAY, STAND PROVIDED AND PREPARED, AND AWAIT THE LIGHT 


That gentle girl to the fountain sped, 
With shells and flowers to wreathe her head; j 
And the maiden gaz’d with maiden pride, 
Nor dream’d her lover was at her side, 

Till his shadow lay 

In the water’s play, 
And shew’d the chief to his conscious bride. 





And there, at the morrow’s dawn they met, 
And they came again when the stars were set ; 
And each to the other was al! in all, 
And they lingered therein love’s sweet thrall, 
Till the joyous sun, 
His journey begun, 
Waked the glad earth with his matin call. 


And the next day, and still the next they came, 
And the maiden wept, but not for shame, 
And the gushing tears fell fast and warm, 
For with the next mvon, that cherished form, 
Too surely she knows, 
On the war path goes, 
O’er mountain aud plain, in sun and storm. 


And thither, for many a weary day, 
That desolate maid was wont to stray, 
To see, erethe shadows fade and melt, 
If mirror’d there his image dwelt ? 





But the limpid wave 
No bright image gave, 
But her’s who beside its margin knelt. 


Another, and yet another sun, 





His weary course has we :rily ran, 

And he comes not with its golden set! 

The brave and the true, can he forget ? . 
She sits there alone, 
On that mossy stone, 

And looks and prays for his coming yet! 


She sitsand weeps by that fountain’s side, 
And she thinks and dreams of him alone— 
The loving and lov’d who was all her own! 
But the sun that told 
Happy hours of old, 
Will shine never more as once it shone. 


Ah! never again shall she behold, 
And never again shall she infold 
That cherished form! And never again 
Shall his presence light her darken’d brain ! 
And Love never more 
Shall bind and restore 
The broken links of that broken chain! 
SS SA 6 -  e ee 
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From the Philadelphia Evening Post. 
Charity and Justice, 


A correspondest sends us the following article upon 
the duty of Charity: 


If we “survey mankind from China to Peru,” we 
shall find that a great lack of charity pervades the 
whole Christian world. We may see this exemplified 
by numberless instances in our own city, without go- 
ing abroad to seek them. Thousands are at the pres- 
ent moment suffering, without the power to relieve 
themselves, for the deficiency of this virtue. We are 
told in Holy Writ, that “he that hath pity upon the 
poor, lendeth gnto the Lord.” _ Is this injunction obey- 
ed by those, whose circumstances in life will permit 
them so todo? No, to numerous are the examples, 
occurring daily, that confirm us in the contrary opinion. 
If some of the rich and great of the land were for a 
moment to reflect, while they are gratifying themselves 
by purchasing some trifling object, that the money they 
are about spending might tend, in some measure, to al- 
leviate the sufferings of some one of their many pov- 
erty-stricken fellow-creatures, we are confident they 
would devote it tocharitv. It is the want of thought 
in many personsthat they are heedless of the afflic- 
tions of others; and Thomson speaks truly when he 
says:— 

. Ah, little think the gay, licentious proud, 

Whom pleasure > power and affluence surround; 

They, who their thoughtless hours in giddy mirth, 

And wanton, often cruel, riot waste ; 

Ah, little think they, while they dance along, 

How many feel, this very moment, death, 

And all the sad variety of pain.” 

We believe it no charity to extend succor to individ- 
uals, who are afflicted with no malady except that of 
laziness, and who can get employment if they wish it, 


| —to the solicitations of such for aid we should not give 


heed. But there are others who deserve our sympathy ; 
we mean those, who, by some protracted disease, have 
been disabled from earning a subsistence, and which 
has ultimately reduced them to abject poverty. On 
such, should our alms be bestowed with cheerfulness. | 
In closing these brief remarks, we would impress on 
our readers the sentiment, ** Be Charitable.” 


J. B. H. 


We will not yield to any one in our admiration of 
he divine virtue of Charity ; but there is another vir- 
tue, made of a “sterner stuff,’ which, if men were 
not so forgetful of, there would be comparatively little 
need of the exercise of Charity, so far as it has refer- 
ence to alms-giving,--we mean that, perhaps greatest 
of the virtues, Justice. For ourselves, we do not feel 
it of so much importance to ask for the poor, that so- 


| ciety be charitable towards them, as that it be just to- 


wards them. Pay men what is fair and right for their 


| labor, and there will be very little poverty in the world 


Do not facis prove this? ‘There is comparatively very 
little poverty in the United States, because the work- 


ing classes are paid nearer a fair and just price for their 


| work, than in any other country on the globe. But 


turn to France, Germany, England, and behold the 
immense masses of paupers, subsisting on the charity 
of the benevolent and of the State. The faultin Eu- 
rope is not that there is not enough charity, but that | 
there is too little justice. 

And it is this forgetfulness of justice, which is the 
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main cause of the present convulsions in Europe. Pov- 
erty and pauperiem were the causes of the recent French 
Revolution, as of the first. And this poverty and pau- 
perism are the result of political and social injustice 
So faras the hard earnings of the European poor are 
wrested from them in the shape of taxes to support a 
hereditary monarchy and aristocracy, with their cas- 
tles, luxuries, standing armies, &c., the injustice is po- 
litical. So faras their poverty is depedent upon the 
low rate of compensation they receive for their labor, 
the injustice is social. The pressure of both kinds of 
injustice has become so insupportable, that the masses 
of Europe are fast growing reckless—beholding no 
punishment that violated law can inflict, equal to the 
evils they are already enduring. 


The way to right the political injustice of an expen- | 


sive monarchy and aristocracy, is not difficuit to per- 
ceive, though it may be difficult for a time, for the ig- 
norant masses of Europe, made ignorant by oppression, 
to walk in the republican path. How to remedy the 
social injustice, isa much more difficult question 
But we will venture a few thoughts in relation to this 
evil, and its remedy. 

In the first place, what is the true source of the 
evil? Is it notselfishness? Let us consider a mo- 
ment. 

If we are not mistaken, the great law and maxim of 
the industrial and social world, for the last century, has 
been this, “ Every man for himself.” The idea of 
Justice, so far as relates to the prices of commodities, 
or the wages of labor, has become, in a great degree 
obsolete. Commodities and labor, have been and are 
considered worth “ what they will bring.” Now it is 
easy to trace the operation of this principle. Before 
the introduction of machinery to any considerable ex- 
tent in manufactures, the wages of the workmen bore 
a certain proportion to the profits of the manufacturer. 
As machinery of various kinds was invented and in- 
troduced, there was less demand for hand labor; and 
acting on the selfish principle we have spoken of, ad- 
vantage was taken of the overplus of labor to force 


down the rate of wages. Understand us. We donot | 


mean to assert that the employers were specially wrong 
in doing this; they acted up to what was then, and is 


now, generally considered right and fair, by all classes | 


of the community. It was for this reason, because the 
introduction of machinery operated so disadvantage- 
ously upon the interests of the operatives, that its in- 
troduction was so violently, and in many cases, riot- 
ously opposed 

We know that the introduction of machinery, and 
the consequent ability to manufacture cheaper goods, 
caused a much greater consumption of and demand for 
them than before, but the effect, on the whole, was to 
lessen, from year to year, the wages of the working 
classes, until now three millions of the people of Grea: 
Britain and Ireland are paupers,and the wages of the 


, common people, when compared with the prices of 


breadstuffs, meat, and other necessaries of life (the on- 
ly true mode of estimating them) are probably less 
than they ever have been. 

Now let us push this selfish principle to its extreme. 
In the progress of ages, the world may approximate to 
a period, when nearly the whole of the physical labor 
necessary to be performed, shall be done by machin- 
ery. In such a case, what would be the probable con- 
dition of that large number who depend upon their dai- 
ly labor for their daily bread? The time may come, 
probably will come, when very few printers will be re- 
quired, for type will be set by machinery—when shoes 
and hats, and thousands of other things which are now 
made by hand, will be made in whole or in part by 
steam. When the cultivation of the land itself, shall 
employ comparatively but few laborers; and omnipo- 
tent steam become the great drudge of the world. — If 
such a time should come, what would then be the mar- 


ket-price of labor, on the principle of “ every man for | 


himself,” and “a thing is only worth what it will bring ?” 
Looking forward in imagination to such a probable pe- 
riod, we see vast numbers of beings in the shape of 
men and women and children, the pariahs of creation, 
leading miserable lives in caves and huts, ready to work 
at a farthinga day, while around them glows a world 
of fertility and beauty, surpassing aught that has glad- 
dened the heart of man, since Adam cast his last lin- 
gering glance back upon hisforfeited paradise. 

Such is the horrid, beautiful picture that we see in 
the light of imagination—-but we do not believe that 
the eye of mortal will ever rest upon such a reality 
We believe that mankind will perceive their error in 
this matter, before many centuries, and correctit. We 
believe that steam and machinery will not much long- 
er, in the old world, be put in fearful competition with 
human sinews. That those great gifts of the Al- 
mighty Father, will be used to bless the whole and not 


a portion only of Hischildren. That the doctrine of | 


“ enlightened selfishness,” shall give place to the great 
doctrine of Love. That Justice will be found the first 
great requirement of Love. That men will learn to 
recognize in their business, and in all their dealings one 
with another, as well asin their churches, that there is 
one Lord and Father, and that all mankind are breth- 
ren 





The Right to Live—The Right to Labor. 

[From Srantey Maruew’s Speech at the Free Soil 
Banquet at Cincinnati. } 

It seems to mea clear, self-evident truth that if a 
man has a right to live, he has a right to the means of 
living Applause.) Ido not mean to assert that 
society is bound to feed all of its members ; but that it 
is bound to furnish to all (what Nature has not stinted 


the opportunity of obtaining the means of life Now, | 


a home and resting place on the earth is just as neces- 


sary to life,and adequate mental and moral develop- | 


ment as the air is necessary to sustain life, or the wa 
ter. ‘The earth, as well as the air and the water, isa 
natural element, given by God to the whole human 
race ; and whoever proves and establishes the ttle of 
one man to any portion of the earth, proves the title of 
every other to a part. 

The privilege of monopolizing large tracts of land, is 
a permission of the law and nota natural right, and 
the wrong and wretchedness which i prodnces is the 
result of an unjust decree of society 

] would not have society step in and wrest from any 
individual the right of enjoying any present possession; 
but the law ought to limit a certain quantity that each 
may have and hold, so that speculators cannot absorb 
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|the vast tracks of unappropriated land; and it may 
yet set bounds to any future acquisitions 

And, sir, there is a higher law that insists upon such 
a distribution as this 
| tation Cheers.) There is no necessity for prese rib 
ing that one person shall not use too much air——there 
lisno necessity for prescribing that no one shall use too 
much water, too much of the sea-—tor these elements 
lare not capable of exclusive appropriation, being inde- 
| finite in extent, and incapable of monopoly. ‘The fact 
that land is limited by Nature, shows that the indivi- 
dual limits of each one’s possession must be prescribed. 

But if we look at the general consequences of land 
limitation, we shall see it leading to the EMANCIPATION 
OF LAEOR. And this is the most inportant aspect of 
the case—the great question of this age, to the consider- 


Nature indicates land limi 


ation of which, the age is marching up slowly but sure- 
lly, is the rightful relation of capital to labor And. sir, 
| wecannot settle this question until labor shall be eman- 
cipated from the omnipotent and crushing power of 
capital 





Suppose the idea of securing to each tamily 
eighty or one hundred and sixty acres of land, to be 
. that all the states- 
}men and sages of our country have described as the 
| graves of republicanism, of innocence and religion— 
would be relieved of an overburdened and degraded 
| population. ‘That population would then become se- 
| cured in the benefits and delights of homes they would 
feel to be their own—and inalienable. (Applause.) 
| They would then become independent and contented, 
}and would see and recognize the justice of society, in 


generally carried out. The cities 


| protecting their earnings from the filchiugs of oppres- 
sion. They would become independent creators of 
their own wealth; and capital, no longer able to do- 
mineer, would humbly solicit of emancipated labor, the 
| privilege of an equal co-partnership. (Applause.) Ca- 
pital, torn from its back-holds and under-holds, and 
stripped of the unfair advantages, by which it seeks to 
trip and overthrow labor in the desperate and hostile 
struggle of competition, would gladly unite with labor 
in the fraternal embrace of co-operative love 

You will see, sir, therefore, that Ido not regard limi- 
tation as a final measure. The world cannot live un 
| der such a system, ultimated, for any considerable time 
Isolated families would be deprived of the advantages 
of improved machinery, and of many useful and neces- 
sary combinations of strength and wisdom. Neigh- 
borhoods would gradually study the economies of asso- 
ciated labor and consumption—plains now uninhabited 
would become populous gardens,while overgrown cities 
would be dissipated into chains of smiling villages— 
co-operation would take the place of competition—and 
individual isolation would be lost in a unitary life that 
eventually would organize the whole race into the like- 
ness of a single family. In place of discord and con- 
fusion, joy, and peace, and rosy-cheeked innocence, 
hand in hand, would sing perpetual anthems to the 
God of Love and Harmony. (Applause.) 

My triends, 1 do not believe that this isa dream of 
the visionary, or the speculation of a run mad philoso- 
phy. I believe all the instincts of our nature are pre- 
monitions of this “ good time coming,” and I have un- 
wavering faith that our near posterity will enjoy what 
we predict. This is the New Jerusalem seen in the 
vision of the Revelator descending from the Heavens, 
beaming with the beauty and glory of a bride adorned 
for her husband—this is the time fore-seen by the an- 
cient Prophets, when the lion and the lamb shall lie 
down together in peace, and the desert shal! bloom like 
the rose, and when at least, if we see not a new hea- 
ven, we shall have a new earth. 











Shakespeare a Man oi Business. 


Shakespeare, in poetry, is stamped upon the memory 
of mankind ; but how tew of us have ever conceived 
the nouon of Shakespeare in business /—-the author of 


Hamlet and Othello—-the mighty magician whose po- 
tent spells conjured up Ariel and Puck, the weird sis- 
ters, and the phantoms ot Richard’s tent--have man- 
| kind ever thought of Aum as buying and selling—mak - 
ing bargains for a good penny-worth-—looking out tor 
| the main chance—securing the odd half-penny in a 
reckoning, hay, suing his debtors for what they owed 
j tui ! Such thoughts we are not prone to indulge 
| 
| 


| when lingering over the page of the mighty bard.— 
yet the mighty bard was a man to do all these things 

* Nature,” said that profound philosopher, Jonathan 
| the coachman, to Corporal trim, Obadiah and Susan- 
| na,‘ is nature.” 
| A life of Shakespeare has been recently published 
i England by a Mr. Halliwell, who amoung other re- 
|searches, made the most minute examination of all 
the public and private documents at Strattord on Avon 
to which he could obtain access, He has brought to 


So say we. 


light many Circumstances, minute in themselves, but 
highly curlous as connected with the life, character, 
| aud pursuits ol the great poet Some of these would 
| apparently Justity the cynical remark, that 
Shakespeare, whom you aud every play-house-bill 
Style the divine—ihe matchiess—what you will, 
| For gaiu, not glory, wing’d his roving flight 
|} ‘The Bard of Avon makes a new figure in these ae- 
}counts a8 an unromantic man of business, a shrewd 
| economist and prudent improver of his property Ir 
| is quite evident that he did not seatter his guineas to 
the righ and left in the same reckless prodigality with 
| which he lavished upon the world his tre isures of po- 
etic thought What if the Strattord Courier or Daily 
Advertiser of that day had come down tous? We 
are not positive that such publications did then aetuai!y 
issue from the banks of the Avon: but had this been 
the case, how would our wondering eyes have been 
struck by some such paragraph as the following, iv 
ot one of these sheets: — 
NOTICE. 
| All persons indebted to the ubseriber, either by 
or account, are hereby requested to make immediate } 
ment, or their accounts will be lett with an Att 


colicetion. 


the “ business coluinns 


eptl WILLIAM SH\KESPEALE. 

If Shakespeare did not write this, it was because 
| there were no newspapers to advertise in. But that he 
would bave done something of the kind, had the means 
and appliances existed, seems pretty evident from what 
we jearn respecting his habits of business 
| Shakespeare, in tact, wasa business man, and could 
make a bargain that would ive dove honor to the 


thrituiest trader about Eastcheap or ‘Tower Hill After 


he had written those imm lramas, which ean only 
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perish with the English language, he retired to Strat- uments, the functionary entertained her with a lecture | to assure you that we are neither assian gensdarmes 


ford and become a trader in stone, malt and corn. In| on politics and morality. He did not find it a very |nor Bavarian municipal guards. 


the year subsequent to his purchase of New Place, | 
1598, a scarcity of corn gave the inhabitants of Sirat-| 
ford some apprehensions of a famine. An account) 
was taken of all the corn and maltin the town, wheth- | 
er owned by “ strangers” or townsmen. Our poet 
seems to have been among those who were the best 
supplied with the materials for bread and beer ; for it 
was stated in the returns that there were not above 
twenty persons who had more than he. The books 
record his name and stock thus—- 


“Wm. Shackespere, X quarters.” 


In the same year he sold a load of stone to the cor- 
poration of Straiford for tenpence. In 1604, he 
brought an action at law against one Philip Rogers, for 
one pound, fifieen shillings, tenpence, “ tor malt sold 
and delivered to him at several times.” This is not 
the most unpoetical tact that has come to light, for in 
1609 he sued one John Addenbrooke foradebt. The 
delinquent absconded, and the man of law having 
made his report-- Non est invent. infra libertat, hu- 
jus burgi? —Shakespeare, what do you think, gentle 
reader? Shakespeare struck upon the bail, one Tho- 
mas Horneby! We wonder it poor Horneby turned 
upon him with a quotation about Shylock and the 
pound of flesh. 

Some people may look at these matters too curious- 
ly. To-sell a load of stone for tenpence, and pocket 
the money, may appear a strange thing to be done by 
him who described the cloud-capt towers, the gorgeous 
palaces, and the solemn temples. To squeeze three 
pounds odd shillings out of poor Tom Horneby, who 
had “ endorsed” for bis neighbor, may not seem very 
congruent with the pathetic spirit that predominates | 
in the picture of Lear, who gave all to his daughters. 
“ Poor Tom’s a-cold!” had been uttered in feeling ac- | 
cents before Horneby was clutched by the bailiff. Did 
Shakespeare recollect these things? or did he regard 
them as newspaper stuff, to be forgotten the next day ? 

There is perhaps little profit in asking similar ques- 
tions. Shakespeare, after all was aman. “I must 
eat my dinner,” said Caliban, Why should not the 
man who drew Caliban say the same thing ! Who is 
there among us having a brickbat or two, value ten- 
pence, who would not take tenpence for the lot from 
the city corporation? As to suing for debts, and com- 
pelling bondsmen to foot the bill, the only remark to} 
the purpose is—money : is money: 





The word is “ pitch and pay.” 
For oaths are straws, men’s faithsare wafer-cakes, 
And Holdfast is the only dog, my duck, 
Therefore Caveto be thy counsellor. 

Tom Horneby, doubtless, deserved to smart for be- 
ing surety for such a serape-grace as John Adden- 
brooke. We think we see him now, the latter caitiff, 
dodging round the corner of a street in Stratford, lest 
he should encounter the face of the mighty master of 
the drama, and be asked to settle that “ small account.” 
What right had he to buy “ upon tick,” when Shake- 
speare wanted ready cash ? 

It is an indubitable fact then, that Shakespeare kept 
his shop, and that his shop kept him ; yet Macbeth and 
the Tempest were written! We do not eneoutrage all 
shop-keepers in the notion that they are Shakespeares, 
but it iselear that a man may make good poetry and 
look well after his pelf—Boston Courier. 





From Chamber’s Journal. 
A Honeymoen in 1548. 


One of my friends, who had never arrived at doing 
anything, from having been for the last ten years in a 
happy state of expectation of a consulship in the East, 
made up his mind some time since to settle in Paris, 
He is yet young, and much given to day’ dreams.— 
However, though he passed for somewhat of a vision- 
ary, he was taken up seriously by a banker in that 
matter-of-fact region, the Bourse ; the worthy gentle- 
man having ascertained that my friend Henri Delmas- 
ures had some hundreds of acres of land in Beauce 
and Normandy on which to build his castlesin the air. 
He was a romantic visionary, but yet a landed pro- 
prietor. The banker, after a whole might spent in con- 
vincing himself that his daughter must be happy with 
such a man—a conclusion he arrived at by a process 
of adding, multiplying, and subtracting—consented to 
bestow her hand upon him. 

Mademoiselle Matilda Hoffman was not merely a 
young lady wrapped up in bank-notes or cased in 
bullion ; she had, on the contrary, in the atmosphere 
of the three per cents., imbibed somewhat of the erial 
grace of nature and poetry. The chink of the guineas 
had not prevented her hearing the airy voices that in 
every varied tone—but all soft, sweet, cheering--whis- 
per the young heart, and fill its spring-time with de- 
light. The dark, dull, close house in which she lived 
had not shut out from her all fairy visions of the 





“ Gay creatures of the element, 
That in the colors of the rainbow live, 
And play in the plighted clouds.” 


And thus when my friend spoke to her a language not 
very usual before the 24th of February, till which 
epoch nothing was more rare than a union of hearts, 
it was little wonder that she listened to it, then learn- 
ed to love it and him thai spoke it. 

The only unions taken piace of Jate in France were 
marriages between rank and ready money—between 
position and pelf. Not, incredible as it may seem, 
was this altogether to be laid to the charge of too ciu- 
elly-prudent papas and mammas, for the young ladies 


difficult matter to prove to her satisfaction that a gov- 
ernment ¥ hich thus sanctioned love by marriage was 
the best of all possible worlds, and might defy any at- 
tempt to subvert it. On leaving the mayoralty-house, 
however, neither M. Hoffman, the bridegroom, nor 
the witnesses, could find their carriages. Whilst the 
mayor, in all the loyalty of his tricolored searf, had 
been proving that there was nothing serious in this 
ebullition of boys and sucking children, the heroic and 
patriotic gamins had seized upon every hackney -coach, 
cab, omnibus, and other vehicle to make baricades. 

_That night Matilda passed alone iv prayer for the 
dying. The next day at eleven o’elock Delmasures 
presented himself at the banker’s in the dress of the 
evening before, which it was evident he had not taken 
off all night, but with the addition of sabre and pistol, 
and no small quantity of mud. 

“ But my dear friend,” said the banker, without rais- 
ing eyes from three or four newspapers he held in his 
hand ; “ my dear friend, we cannot marry to-day.” 

“ Not marry to-day! Who says so?” 

“ Do you not know what has happened? The peo- 
ple have been making barricades. M. Mole succeeds 
M. Guizot ; M. Thiers succeeds M. Mole ; M. Odillon 
Barrot is in place of- I forget whom; but no 
matter—the people will soon be in every body’s place. 
Just glance at these papers: really some of the pre- 
dictions are quite terrifying.” 

“ Not an instant is to be lost!” exclaimed Henri. 
“ Where is Matilda ?” 

He hurried to the young lady’s room, and found her 
in her wedding dress. ‘“ My own Matilda, how love- 
ly youare looking! But we must hasten to church, 
for in one hour it might perhaps be too late, You must 
not leave me longer in this revolutionary torrent that 
is carrying all Paris away. See, I have been fighting 
hard——were I not modest, I would say as hard asa 
gamin. To-morrow the republic—but to-day, love! 

The terrified girl threw herself in the arms of her 
Henri. “In mercy take me hence; far from the 
world if you will; but anywhere from hence !” 

“ But my love, you must change this dress. We 
shall have to make our way to the church over the 
barricades.” 

Before an hour had elapsed, the cure of the parish 
had pronounced the nuptial benediction in a small 
chapel, the humble walls of which were wont to wit- 
ness only the plighted vows of those who had no 
wealth save their strong urms and true hearts. 

“ Now,” said Henri to Matilda, ,“ let us leave your 
father to finish his discussion with the cure on the pre- 
sent state of affairs, and let us fly to some steam-car- 
riage that, swifter than the wind, will take us some- 
where—lI care not whither, provided it be to a country 
where we can peacefully enjoy our honeymoon.” 

Suppose we take the railway toRouen? Well do 
I remember in the woods there an old chateau ; it was 
enchanting, dear Henri. I spent six weeks there last 
summer wandering in its groves, with no one te speak 
to but the trees. I am only afraid it is too near Paris: 
let us go to the other end of the world.” 

Henri and Matilda were soon on their way to Rouen, 
at the full speed of a train baptised that very morning 
“the Republic ;” and through the window of their car- 
riage they were witnesses of the general flight attest- 
ing the magnificent national co-operation that had 
accepted the new institutions,” and the sincerity of the 
adhesions to the republic, and evincing the universal 
confidence in the proclamations that order, liberty, and 
equality had been established. ‘ Hurrah! the dead 
can ride apace,” says jhe poet Burger; but fallen 
courtiers can ride still faster. “Only look,” said Ma- 
tilda, “at that servant in livery galloping so furiously, 
that I should not wonder at his outstripping us. Do 
you see him ?” 

“ [see him,” answered Henri: “it is one of the 
ex-ministers.” 

“ And that poor young woman who is dragging her 
feet so slowly along the rough road, and from time to 
time looking back with such a terrified air ?” 

“I see her,” replied Henri: “ she is a princess.” 

Thus they beheld pass along before them all that, 
for nearly twenty years, had been the court and the 
administration. A dark page of history was unrolled 
upon the high road—the last unfinished story of kings 
and queens—* Once upon a time.” 

Journeying in this way, the two lovers arrived at 
Havre. While strolling on the sea shore in the eve- 
ning, they perceived an old gentleman hurriedly mak- 
ing his way towards a steamer a little apart from the 
rest of the shipping. Henri and Matilda paused to 
observe him. It was the Monarchy leaving the soil 
of France ; and the most determined republican would 
scarcely have chided the respectful salutation of the 
young pair—the respect of pity. 

But they gave up an intention they had formed of 
going to London. Wa: it from reluctance to follow 
in the track of the fugitive monarch, to come in con- 
tact with the hoary head from which a crown had so 
lately fallen? Orwas it the fear that the ex-king 
might carry about with him, however involuntarily, 
the seeds of a successful revolution? Perhaps each 
of these reasons had sume influence in changing their 
route. Neither would they venture to Brussels, for re- 
ports had reached them, whether true or false, of a 
new edition of a revolution there as well as in Holland, 
where the people were demanding a little, and the 
king grant a great deal. 

However, as go somewhere they must, they went to 
Switzerland—the classic land of honeymoon. ‘“ Swit- 
zerland being already a republic,” said they to them- 





themselves had more than their full share of the fault.| selves, “ we need not be atraid of its wanting to make 


A rage for titles, or a passion for gold, possessed every 
heart, and had dispelled all the delightful illusions, all 
the bright glowing romance of life. It is not long since 
I heard a young creature, who had scarcely seen sev- 
enteen times the budding of the hawthorn, say in con- 
fidence of a friend, “I will marry no man if not either 
a nobleman or a stockholder ;” while the friend on 
her part reciprocated the trust reposed in her by a whis- 
pered determination “ never to marry any one but a 
prince or a banker.” But Matilda Hoffinan troubled 
not herself either about the titles her Henri had pot, 
of the money that he had: she was in love, just as the 
young were wont to be in the Golden Age. She was 
delighted to find that he did nothing, could do noth- 
ing, and wanted to do nothing. “ At all events,” she 
said to herself, “ he will not immure me in a bank, 
and we can go where we like, free to love and live for | 
each other.” 

It is but due to my friend Delmasures to say that he 
was quite ready to live forher. Matilda Hoffinan had 
suddenly shone out upon him, as the visible image of 
his beau ideal of grace, goodness, and loveliness—as 
his taste personified. The matter was soon settled, 
and the marriage fixed to take place on the 24th of 
February. 

On the evening of the 23d, after repeated calls, we 
at length succeeded in finding the mayor at home. 
Whilst the young lady was signing the necessary doc- | 


itself one.” In the confidence of this hope, Henri 
and Matilda rented a chalet by the side of a mountain, 
where they might place themselves and their love under 
the protection of the Landamann and the old Helve- 
tian Confederacy. But they were hardly on their way 
to it, after a short stroll by the side of the lake, when 
they perceived a band of armed nationalists wheeling 
about them. It was at Neufchatel. 

They now turned their thoughts to Germany. “Let 
us go to Germany,” said they. “ There no one troub- 
les himself about anything but waltzing or metaphysic. 
They set out, but they were scareely half-way, when 
they were warned,“ Do not go to Vienna; do not go 
to Berlin.” 

As their carriage was about to cross a bridge, a fe- 
male equestrian, with her hair floating over her shoul- 
ders, and her long graceful velvet drapery falling over 
ber Arab horse, yet withal of a martial air that might 
have become the queen of the Amazons, galloped up 
so suddenly to them, and threw herself so directly in 
their way, that the postilion had scarcely time to pull 
up the leaders. ‘“ Back there!” she cried, as she pre- 
sented in his face a little pocket-pistol. 

The terrified postilion fell back upon the horse he 
was riding, while Henri, putting his head out of the 
carringe window, recognised in the desperate Amazon 
the Countess de Landsfield. 

“ Madam,” he said with a courteous smile, “ I beg 


ave the goodness, 
then, to reserve your powder and ball for some greater 
political emergency, and allow ns to pursue our route.” 

Lola Montes broke into a merry laugh, which made 
the mountains ring with itsecho. They were like old 
conrtiers, but a little more genuine—perhaps the last 
courtiers. 

“ Take good advice,’ said she,“ wherever you get it. 
Go not to Germany, they have burned my hotel.” 

So saying, the Countess de Landsfield set off like an 
arrow from the bow, leaving Henri and Matilda to ex- 
change glances of surprise, and to ask each other, in 
utter despondence, whither they were now to bend 
their steps—what country would receive them? “Let 
us gosiraight forward,” at last theycried. And straight 
forward they went, through woods, through meadows, 
and ravines, till the Rhine became the splendid barrier 
to further progress, unless they committed themselves 
to its waters. They did so, and stopped not till they 
came to Johannisberg, where they met an old man 
seated in an arbour, with his bottle and his glass be- 
fore him. 

It was M. de Metternich, who was drinking his last 
bottle of Johannisberg. 

“ Your excellency,” said Henri, respectfully saluting 
the bottle—* your excellency will pardon me if, in pre- 
suming to address you, I derange the balance of pow- 
er in Europe.: but we are a young couple from France, 
who are in search of some pretty little cottage where 
we may give a few short weeks to each other. Your 
excellency—who knows all news better than any tel- 
egraph, any newspaper—will have the goodness to tell 
us whether there are any cottages in Germany ?” 

The diplomatic eye of M. Metternich flashed some- 
what angrily ; but seeing nothing but artless simplicity 
in the faces of the young couple, he filled a fresh 
bumper, tossed it off, and buried his face.in his hands. 

“ My Lord Minister,” said Matilda timidly. 

“Tam no longer minister,” answered he. 

«* My Lord Prince,” stammered Henri. 

“ There are no more princes.” 

* Well, my Lord of Austria.” 

M. de Metternich raised his head, lookiug sad as 
German ballad. 

“ Austria is no more,” said he in a gloomy whisper. 
“ Austrians have destroyed it in destroying me. Dip- 
lomacy is no more, for Iam the last diplomatist ; and 
I! Oh, Talleyrand, thou hast done well to die! 
The great art of working the hinges upon which all 
politics turn is at an end for ever. The people break 
the hinges when they cannot open them, and the axe 
isa hammer that opens every lock. We have fallen 
upon evil times, when words are of no other use to 
statesmen than to express their thought, and that even 
when perhaps they have none to express. “ Pity me 
then ; behold me reduced to swallowing my last re- 
fuge of diplomacy—that isto say, my Johannisberg 
wine, that wonderous beverage with which I have mys- 
tified all Europe, for more than sixty years.” 

M.de Metternich was silent, having nothing more to 
drink or to say. 

I now lost all trace of Henri and Matilda for some 
time, but rested satisfied that they had at length found 
the promised land, when this evening I received the 
following letter :— 





Brescia, March 19. 


My Dear Frienps—We have at length arrived in 
Italy, after having passed through twenty countries all 
in revolution. Up to this moment we have not had 
an hour’s quiet, for wherever we turned, there burst 
the revolutionary waterspout. Whatever shore we 
reached, the waves broke in upon it, and drove us be- 
fore them. We have been at Brescia about half an 
hour, and must leave it before it is over. We were 
afraid of Vienna—afraid of Milan—* No strangers,” 
was the cry there ; and though I knew they meant the 
Austrians, yet I was not certain how far they might 
carry their nationality. We knew that Rome was 
celebrating a constitutional carnival. That Florence’s 
Grand Duke was proclaiming constitutions ; that Na- 
ples had a king to-day, and will have to-morrow a 
Masaniello. We thought of Monaco, but it appears 
a republic is proclaiming there. The republhe of St. 
Marino next occurred to us, but there they are talking 
seriously of proclaiming an emperor. A_ prophetic 
hurrah has reached us from the Don Cogsacks. Asia 
has turned her eyes westward, and drawn the sword 
against the Emperor of all the Cossacks. Every day 
we see the moon rising, it appears to us under every 
form, and in every color. I suppose you have it tri- 
colored in Paris But it is not the honeymoon: alas ! 
we know not where to find that! To what shore, fa- 
voured of heaven ; are we now to steer our frail bark 
of Love, launched into the open sea in such stormy 
weather? We had joyfully cried“ Land!” when we 
reached Brescia. Here in the fair fields of Lombardy, 
where spring has already come with her hands full of 
opening flowers and verdant foliage, we hope to forget 
the world and its revolutions ; but hardly had we alight- 
ed from the diligence, than a huge creature, one ot the 
rabble collared me, and demanded if I were not the 
viceroy ; for the report had been already spread that 
the viceroy, driven from Milan was on his way to 
Brescia, which he believed to be friendly to him. 

“« My worthy friend,” said I, “ you really wrong me. 
I have just come from a country where the very word 
royal is erased from the dictionary.” Apropos of the 
dictionary, have you still an Academy? By this time 
the diligence was surrounded by a crowd, not less de- 
monstrative in its greetings than my first friend. I 
commenced a parley with them, interrupted from 
time to time by a poor nervous Englishwoman, white 
as her country’s cliffs, protesting that though she did 
come from Munich, she was not Lola Montes. In a 
few minutes however, a diversion was effected in our 
favor by the arrival of a second carriage. The mob 
rushed towards it, and seizing upon a man who alight- 

‘edtrom it, dragged him into the next square. They 
say it is the viceroy: I am not sure; but one thing is 
certain, that the revolution is here as well as every- 
where else. Danton said “ that we did not carry our 
country about with uson the soles of our shoes ;” but 
methinks I must carry about with me dust pregnant 
with revolutions. 

“ At length, in utter dispair, I thought of Ireland. 
I have heard of no revolution in Ireland.” “If not,” 
answered Matilda, “ then we must not go, a revolution 
there would imply quiet, for it implies change, and the 
usual natural state of that country is disturbance.” 

“ Her woman’s wit at last suggested.” “ Why not 
go back whence we came?” She is quite right.— 
Will you, then have the goodness to cali at my house 
and tell my English servant—but | was forgetting that 
the cause of liberty, equality, and fraternity would be 
compromised by my retaining him in my service—but 
tell any of my people that you can find that we are on 
our way to Paris, and hope to spend our honeymoon 
athome ? 

“ Farewell. 
ternity, 


I have but time to add, health and fra- 
Henry De tmasvres, 


On an Infant Danghter’s First Walking. 

BY JAMES GREGOR GRANT. 

Ha! ambitious little elf! 

Off by thy adventurous self ? 

Fairly off ? 0 fair betide thee! 

With no living thing beside thee ; 

Not a leading string to guide thee ; 

Not a chair to creep or crawl by; 

Not a cushioned stool to fall by ; 

Not a finger-tip to catch at ; 

Not a sleeve or skirt to snatch at; 

Fairly off at length to sea, 

Pull twelve inches (can it be 

Really, truly?) from the lea 

Of mamma’s protecting knée ! 


Fair and softly—-soft and fairly— 
Little bark, thou sail’st it rarely, 

In the new-born power and pride, 
O’er the carpet’s level tide, 
Larching, th from side to side, 
Ever and anon, and heeling, 

Like a tipsy cherub reeling, 

(If e’en cherubs, saucy gypsy ! 
Smile’ like thee, or e’er get tipsy !) 
Even as though yon dancing mote 
In the sunny air afloat, 

Or the merest breath that met thee, 
Might suffice’ to overset thee ! 


Helm-a-weather! steady, steady ! 
—Nay, the danger’s past already ; 
Thou, with gentle course, untroubled, 
Table Cape full well hast doubled, 
Sofa-Point hast shot ahead, 

Safe by Footstool Island sped, 

And art steering, well and truly, 

On for Closet-Harbor duly! 


Anchor now, or turn in time, 
Ere within the torrid clime 
Which the tropic fender bounds, 
And the brazen zone surrounds ; 
Turn thee, weary little vessel, 
Nor with farther perils wrestle; 
Turn thee to refit awhile 

In the sweetly sheltering smile 
Of thine own Maternal Isle— 
In the haven of dear rest 
Proffered by the doating breast 
And the ever ready knee 

Of a mother true to thee 

As the best of mothers be! 


Nay! adventurous little ship ! 

If thine anchor’s still a-trip, 

And, instead of port, you choose 
Such another toilsome cruise, 
Wheresoe’er the whim may lead thee, 
On! my treasure! and God speed thee! 
Hackneyed as, perchanee, they be, 
Solemn words are these to me. 

Nor from an irreverent lip 
Heedlessly or lightly slip ; 

Even He whose name I take 

Thus, my dear one, for thy sake, 

In this seeming idle strain, 

Knows Ef take it not “in vain,” 

But as in a parent’s prayer 

Unto Hi, to bless and spare ! 





Tue Rev. Casar Orway, in his recently published 
paper on “ The Intellectuality of Domestic Animals,” 
gives the tollowing aneedote, which is by far too good 
not to receive the benefit of a wider circulation: At 
the flour mills of Tubbera keena, near Clonmel, while 
in the possession of the late Mr. Newbold, there was 
a goose, which, by some accident, was left solitary, 
without mate or offspring, gander and goslings. Now 
it happened, as is common, that the miller’s wife had 
set a number of duck eggs under a hen, which in due 
time were incubated ; and of course the ducklings, 3 
soon as they came forth, ran with natural instinct to 
the water, and the hen was in a sad pucker—her m- 
ternity urging her to follow the brood, and her selfish- 
ness disposing her to keep on dry land. In the meao- 
while up sailed the gouse, and with a noisy gabble, 
which certainly (being interpreted) meant, leave them 
to my care, she swam up and down with the ducklings ; 
and when they were tired with their aquatic excursion, 
she consigned them to the care of the hen. The nex! 
morning down came again the ducklings to the pond, 
and there was the goose waiting for them, and there 
stood the hen in her great flustration. On this occa- 
sion we are not at all sure that the goose invited the 
hen—observing her maternal trouble—but it is a fact 
that she, being near the shore, the hen jumped on her 
back, and there sat, the ducklings swimming, and the 
goose and hen after them, up and down the pond. 
And this was not a solitary event: day after day the 
hen was seep on board the goose, attending the duck: 
lings up and down, in perfect contentedness and go 
humor ; numbers of people coming to witness the cu 
cumstance, which continued unt the ducklings, com- 
ing to days of discretion, required no longer the j»!0! 
guardianship of the goose and hen. 





Getting Hold of the Wreng Customer. 


The Dry Goods Reporter concludes an article upo 
the practice of “*drumming”—a praetice which, a3 !' © 
at present conducted, ruins probably some hundreds“! 
young men in the Atianue cities every year—with the 
following anecdote, which, it says, occurred in this ¢!'!- 

A tall, hearty-looking countryinan, dressed in 2 ¢/8- 
ret-colored coat with bright buttons,very short was! 
and ending high up on the pantaloons in a very narro¥ 
skirt—a round-top white wool hat with an extremely 
wide brin—a very fanciful colored vest that seemed ° 
have hada quarrel with the pantaloons, which att! 
were of brown cloth, cut to hug the figure, and resting 
on a pair of very serviceable boots—called for lodgins 
at Hotel, and entered his name jn the 00ok* 
Joseph Stubbs, Illinois.” As soon as he laid dowd 
the pen, a very gent!emanly looking man, a drummer 
fora dry goods house, stepped up to him and ope” 
conversation. 

“ We have had a very warm day, Mr. Stubbs.” 

Stubbs (nothing abashed)—Well, it has been wart 
a few. 

Drummer.—When did you leave home, sir! 

Stubbs.—About a fortnight ago. this 

Drummer.—Have you had much rain with you 





summer? 
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gtubbs.— Y-e-8, we had a smart chance of wet the 
of June, since then it’s been mostly dry. 
Drummer, (cautiously).—Y ou are on to buy goods, 


suppose ? 
. Stubbe.—Well, I reckon to buy a few notions before 
me. 
1 oo emer a fieve you been long in the trade, sir? 
Stubbs—Well, Ive been trading off an’ on ever 
gince I was a boy. 
Drummer, (with assumed carelessness) —You buy 
on credit, I suppose ? 
Stubbs. —No, I always pay my way as I go; that’s 
tto. 
mY eamner (respectfully).—-And a very good one it 
jg; take a cigar, sir, 
‘Stubbs. —Don’t mind if I do. 
And lighting a couple of regalias the two became 


quite con dential, and Stubbs is enlightened on the sub- 


ject of the city trade, generally, and more particularly 


the way that Dash, Splash & Co. (drummer’s employ- 
ers) transact their immense business, and the true se- 
cret, (which he is not to divulge) of their being able to 
defy competition, and undersell all their neighbors. At 
dinner Stubbs is treated to a bottle of choice cham- 
paigne, which he drinks with as little ceremony as if 
it were country cider. In the evening, arm-in-arm 
with his new-found companion he visits the opera, and 
though the most fashionable portion of play-goers are 
out of town, he is infinitely amused. In the morning 
he is determined to “see the lions” before he will be 
induced to visit the store ; so he is taken in a carriage 
to Laurel Hill, Girard College, the Fairmount Water 
Works, the Mint, &c., for all of which, as it costs him 
nothing, he isof course very grateful. In the evening 
he attends at the Arch, and is delighted with the per- 
formance both in the pit and on the stage. 

Afier a day or two of gratuitous enjoyment he con- 
sents to visitthe store. Of course he is introduced to 
all hands, who profess themselves happy of his ac- 
quaintance, and at length Mr. Dash, who has him in 
hand, comes to business. “ Well, Mr. Stubbs, what 
will you look at first 2” 

Stubbs —Have you any woolen shawls, yaller or red 
striped or cross-barred ?” 

The clerks eat their pocket-handkerchiefs to prevent 
an explosion, and Mr. Dash produced the shawls, 

Stubbs.-How much is the damage on these ? 

Dash.—These, sir, are a very fine article of our own 
importation, (hem!) we will sell thei to you, sir, at 
five dollars. 

Stubbs.—Can’t you say four for cash? 

Dash.—We can’t indeed, Mr. Stubbs, they cost us 
more money to import. 

Stubbs. —Well, Pll take this one. 
first chop musslin de lane. 

Dash.—Here is a case of very fine ones at 35 cents, 
all new styles and warranted fast colors. 

Stubbs.—This will do exactly—cut me eight yards 
off this ere one. 

Dash, (looking a little blank.)—But we don’t cut 
these goods, Mr. Stnbbs. 

Stubbs.--W -h-e-w! Then I’m up. 

Dash, (beginning to show some chagrin.)—What 
else will you look at, sir? 

Stubbs.—I don’t want nothing else, unless it is a 
comforter for John to wear around his neck. I did 
think I should buy him stuff for a peir of breeches, but 
I've been told by achap fromaclothing store, that 
they'll come cheaper ready made. I was going to buy 
two or three dresses. for the old woman, but as you 
don’t sell less than a piece, why I’m flummuzed, and 
must try somewhere else. 

Dash, (drawing his hat very fiercely over his eyes.) 
Mr. Stubbs, there is some mistake here ; I thought you 
— my young man that you were in the dry goods 
trade. 


Now show me a 


Stubbs,(his little grey eyes twinkling like fixed stars.) 
I never said nothing about dry goods at all. I told him 
I had been trading off an’ on since I wasa boy, and so 
Ihave, butI never traded in nothing drier than horses. 
lam sorry you are disappointed, as the young man 
was so perlite. Here is the money for the shawl; if 
any on you should happen out our way, call in; if I 
aint to hum the old woman will be glad to see you; 
and with a very polite bow Mr. Stubbs departed to look 
up the rest of his “ few notions.” 

If Messrs. Dash, Splash & Co. had not in their an- 
ger employed a new drummer, it is very probable that 
this story would not have leaked out. 





The feeding time of man is the grand feature of his 
life, yetthe least worthy exhibition of his vast powers. 
It is somewhat undignifying that he whose nod shall 
direct thousands, whose voice shall be heard above all 
others, and whose will shall be law, that he cannot dis- 
pense with a day’s meal. The stomach is his master, 
and, generally speaking, a most abject slave man is to 
it. His dignity must succumb before it ; an offended 
somach bids the owner descend from his high seat, 
and makes him roll in the dust. All the monies of the 
earth cannot appease it: nature must be obeyed ; phy- 
sc must be swallowed, and man must be penitent. 


a 


Divine Pics.—The changes in the physical char- 
acter of animals consequent upon change of situation, 
as described in various works on Natural History,are 
Well calculated to excite surprise, as well as a dis- 
Position to further investigation. It is well known 
that fish and crabs found in the water of the Mam- 
moth Cave of Kentucky are without eyes—there 
“ting no use for such organs in the dark regions they 
inhabit. The English hounds brought to Mexico by 
“@ miners from that country for the purpose of hunt- 
ing hares, were rendered useless by the fact that they 
were unable to run any length of time in the rarfied 
umosphere of the high mountain ranges—-but their 
rogeny have all the capabilities of the native dog. 

he living pigs which exist in the interior of Penn- 
‘ylvania are remarkable. The town of Pottsville is 
Situated at the point where the Norwegian creek 
*pties into the river Schuylkill. The creek is a 
"apid stream, but the river, where the creek enters, 
bpendered deep and sluggish by a dam below. The 
butchers of the town reside along the creek, and are 
” the habit of throwing offal into the stream which 
Washed into the river. A large number of Irish la- 
witht live near the river, keeping as is customay 
chi them, many pigs. These obtain their subsistence 
; lefly by diving for the offal atthe bottom of the riv- 

", here about ten feet deep. A particular race of 
Pgs called ‘* Divers” has been bred in the place, dif- 
aie from others in the fact that they are web-fuoted, 

are remarkable for their ability to dive and for 

* length of time they can remain under water. 

ae power in this way seems to increase with age. 
mai male of two years of age was observed to re- 

aes water more than thirty minutes. An or- 
weertai e's is drowned in less than one minute, as 
ivi ined by experiment. The peculiarities of the 
aad Pls are supposed to result from long practice, 
cal change, transmitted and increased from 


generation to generation. The reason why they 
remain so long under water is that they may there 
devour their food which is in danger of being 
taken from them by other pigs which frequent the 
shore. The young of this amphibious breed take 
to the water with great alacrity at an early age, 
and soon learn to dive. Nor do they strike their 
throats with their fore-feet in swimming as do others 
of the race, by which they not unfrequently destroy 
their lives, These singular facts relating to this 
peculiar breed of pigs shows in a striking manner 
the ability of nature to adapt herself to peculiar 
circumstances, and throws some light on the origin 
of the many varieties of the different species of 
animals.—-American Zoological Journal. 





Correspondence of the Chronotype. 
Paris Politics, 
Paris, Sept. 14, 1848. 


Mr. Armand Marrast,the President of the Assembly 
is no doubt an ardent republican of the moderate order ; 
at least, he was so once and has managed to stick to the 
ladder of power in the shakings and tumblings which 
have compelled many to let go the rounds. M. Mar- 
rast now has the reputation of being the ruler of 
France de facto. ‘‘Cavaignac reigns and Marrast 
governs,” say the profane, perhaps not without some 
truth. At any rate it is certain that he aspires not 
only to govern but to reign also; M. Marrast means 
to ve president not merely of the Assembly but of the 
republic. 

It is needless to say that M. Marrast is of the bour- 
geoisie and that the people of Paris hold him in the 
extremest disrespect. With them his newspaper, the 
National is the image of all that is mean and abony- 
nable and he is the chief man in it, though he no longer 
writes for it. 

M. Marrast is not a statesman ; he is a good writer 
and as president of the Assembly, dispatches business 
with skill,but for greater things nature did not fit him 
out, or at least if he has greater gifts he has not yet 
shown them. In one sphere, however, he is great, 
and that is in giving balls and parties and dinners ; he 
deiights to shine as the host at the hotel of the Presi- 
dency and to revive that luxury and splendor which 
since the revolution had passed almost into a state of 
tradition. 

MARRAST’S GRAND BALL. 

Last Thusday evening M. Marrast gave a grand 
ball ; all the distinguished strangers in Paris were invi- 
ted, and if there were anywhere a prince or a count 
from a country where princes and counts are still the 
fashion, he was sure to receive a ticket; the saloons 
were crowded and all was as gay and brilliant asa 
royal court; M. Marrast was supremely happy. 

It happened however, that Thursday eveaing had 
usually been given to the public—or rather to all 
public functionaries and all who could appear in the 
uniform of officers of the National Guards. In com- 
pliance with the custom some thirty officers in full 
dress appeared on this Thursday evening ; the porter 
demanded their tickets ; they had none; they were told 
that they could not come in notwithstanding the excel- 
lency of their appearance. ‘They insisted on being ad- 
mitted; was it not aregular evening and besides, 
whose mohey paid for that blaze of light and for the 
music resounding from the saloons filled with dancers? 
It was the public money; they were a part of the 
public and had a right to a share of the pleasure when 
they had to stand a share of the expense. The ser- 
vants remonstrated, threatened, famed; all in vain. 
The recalcitrant officers entered the door—should they 
force their way farther? That would be tocarry the 
matter too far ; they would stop where they were. Ac- 
cordingly they took seats in the ante-chamber and 
made themselves comfortable ; the favored guests as 
they arrived, found them there,a sort of guard of 
honor. The servants were in trouble, and hesitated 
between calling the guard to expel their unwelcome 
visitors at the point of the bayonet and summoning 
M. Marrast to persuade them away. The latter alter- 
native was adopted; M. Marrast came and in a tone 
of mingled apology and command overcame their reso- 
lution to remain; they withdrew without further words, 
but with feelings not the most friendly towards the as- 
pirant for the presidency. In the time of Louis Philip- 
pe, as they remembered, the balls at the Tuileries 
were never hedged about with such aristocratic restric- 
tions. M. Marrast has lost the support of the Nation- 
al Guards and will have to work harder to be president 
either at the first or the second election then he would 
have done had it not been for this unfortunate ball. 

M. Marrast has one habit which whether original 
with him or not is worthy the imitation of the chair- 
men of legislative bodies in the United States. He 
keeps an opera glass on his desk and relieves the 
severity of his official duties by looking at the ladies 
in the galleries. When a dull speaker is in the 
tribune, Pierre Leroux for example, this is an invalua- 
ble resource. 

PIERRE LEROUX. 


Apropos of Pierre Leroux, who isno doubt an ex- 
cellent man at heart and has many admirable ideas, 
but who does not understand the art of making speech- 
es less than three hours in length, the Charivari had 
an amusing caricature the other day ; part of it repre- 
sented the orator mounting the tribune with an im- 
mense case of books upon his back ; in the other part 
he was reading his speech and had got as far as the 
twenty fourth volume folio ; an attendant was standing 
at his side holding the 25th. 


CANDIDATES FOR THE ASSEMBLY. 


The Assembly have refused to pass the bill taking 
from the goverment the power to suppress newspapers 
at their pleasure during the continuance of the siege. 
In consequence of this decision Girardin of the Presse 
has withdrawn from all present participation in the 
management of that jourfal, that being a good way 
of fixing attention upon himself. He leaves his aseoci- 
ates, he says, to conduct the paper as well as they can 
between discussion which is a right and arbitrary au- 
thority which is a fact. He hopes to be elected to the 
Assembly on Sunday or Monday. His chance is only 
middling. 

The Bonapartists are pulling every string to secure the 
return of Prince Louis. In the suburbs he is strong but 
his adversaries are numerous and active. His support- 
ersare found mostly among the people. The repub- 
licans and the bourgeoisie alike oppose hitn. 

The candidates of the democratic socialists and the 
corporation of workmen are Cabet, Raspail and Thore. 
Cabet they take as the representative of Commun- 
ism,a social theory which is not yet represented in 
the Assembly; Raspail as a protest against the man- 
ner in which the goverment have treated those en- 
gaged in the 15th of May and in the insurrection of 
June, and Thore asa representative of the liberty of 
the press and of extreme republican opinions. Raspail 
is now in prison at Vincennes, Thore is in Belgium, a 
fugitive from a prosecution on the part of the gover- 
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ment. This ticket will have a great number of votes; 
indeed more votes will pe polled at this election than 
atany which has taken place before. 

On the other side there is no union, and no agree- 
ment as to candidates which makes it quite probable 
that the people will carry their man. Each journal 
has its favorites. Among the various lists, Mashal 
Bugeaud, Girardin, Genonde Foule, Adam, Thomas, 
E. Blanc, Cousin, ete , are the most prominent. 

I went last Sunday to a meeting of the delegates of 
the democratic clubs and the corporations of workmen, 
when the ticket above spoken of was agreed to; the 
hall was crowded and the whole affair reminded me of 
a caucusat home except that the impulse seemed to 
come from the mass and not from a committee at the 
head which selected the candidates and imposed them 
upon the Assembly. There was the speaking; the 
most eloquent orator was a workman in his blouse, one 
of the former delegates at the Luxembourg and a fast 
friend of Louis Blane. 

CRIME IN FRANCE. 

The Minister of Justise has just published the 
statistics of crime in France for the year 1846, together 
with a variety of interesting tables relating to other 
years. It appears that the number of criminal prose- 
cutions has steadily decreased since 1840, and is now 
much smaller than in the latter years of the Restoration. 
The minister attributes this result to the improvement 
of the lower classes in respect of education and intel- 
ligence. On the other hand the number of suicides 
have increased ; in 1841 there were 2814, in 1846 
3102 ; this is attributed to the extreme poverty of the 
same classes. The deaths by railroad accidents are 
very few compared with what we have in the United 
States ;on all the railroads of France in 1846 there 
were only 45 persons killed, 624 perished by accidents 
happening to carriages and horses. 


MISERY IN PARIS. 


It is said that business is beginning to revive in 
Paris,and no doubt there is a slight improvement which 
justifies the hopes of farther amelioration but it will be 
long before the mass ofthe poor have employment or 
the means of subsistence. The winter will be incon- 
ceivably dreadful for the amount of its suffering. As 
an instance of the extent of the misery take the follow- 
ing: last Saturday one of the watchmen in the garden 
of the Tuileries found an old woman kneeling on the 
edge of the basin ot the great fountain with a little rake 
in her hand. He insisted on her going away but she 
refused to leave and finally a crowd came up to see 
what was the matter. It appeared that with the rake the 
woman collected the floating feathers of the two swans 
that have their home in the basin and that by sitting 
working from morning till night she could gatherenough 
of them to sell for two or three cents, and this was the 
only resource she had for her livisg; with this money 
she bought every morning a little water gruel, the only 
nourishment that her stomach could bear. Do you 
suppose that this is a single case, an exception? I tell 
you there are thousands and thousands in Paris hardly 
better off. My washerwoman told me the other day 
that she earned only forty cents a day and with that 
she had to support herself, a mother and four sisters, 
none of whom could obtain any employment. As the 
forty cents could not suffice for all their wants they had 
sold every thing and were on the brink of the extremest 
want, she herself was obliged to work in her Sunday 
clothes; she said that most ofher acquaintances were 
worse off than they. Ledru Rollin said in his speech 
on Tuesday that during the insurrection he met a 
National Guard who told him he was not able to go 
out with his company because he, his wife and seven 
children had had notaing to eat for three days!—I must 
not forget to say that the feather gatherer at the foun- 
tain was taken into the care of several ladies who were 
in the crowd that heard her story, and who gave her 
thirty francs on the spot and promised to look after her 
for the future. 


HOURS OF LABOR. 


The Assembly having passed the law fixing the day’s 
labor at 12 hours, the master masons at Paris have 
attempted to compel their workmen to labor for that 
length of time, although the day’s work for that trade 
has been only 10 hours from time immemoral, and the 
decree of the Provisional Government, superseded by 
the new law, introduced no change in it. In conse- 
quence of the attempt of the employers, the workmen 
have struck. They prefer to suffer the serious incon- 
veniences of being out of employment to the imposition 
which the master have sought io put upon them. It is 
hoped that the quarret will be settled in a day or two. 

The prefect of police publishes weekly a statement 
of the affairs of the city generally, accompanied by a 
considerable quantity of bombastic rhetoric. He an- 
nounces a constant improvement in trade and commerce 
and in his last bulletin takes the state of the jewelry 
trade asan illustration. In April the transaction in 
this business were to the value of 9000 francs only, in 
May, 11,000 ; in June, 17,000 ; in July, 19,000; in 
August, 26,000. He alsostates that the receipts of 
the balls and theat res continually increase : the num- 
ber of strangers, as I can also testify, especially of 
English, is much larger than at any time since the days 
of June, when all that could get out of the city did so 

The musicians of Paris have formed an assoiation 
for the purpose of bringing out works of merit and 
artists of merit, and of aiding each other in every way. 
They propose to publish new pieces which have the 
requisite qualities and to take their own business gener- 
ally into their own hands. A jury chosen from their 
number is to decide as to the publication of new 
productions. They are to havea large hall for con- 
certs,and a sales room in the same building. The 
most eminent men, such as Auber, Sponuni, Halevy 
and,Felicien David are engaged in it. 

e publisher of the Peuple Constituant, the paper 
of the Abbe Lamennais, has been condemned to six 
months’ imprisonment and two thousand frances fine 
for seditious articles in that paper. 
bered that M. Lamennais had made the most stren- 
uous exertions to be put in the place of the puplisher, 
he being as he declared the sole person really guilty. 


Eveene Sve. 


The Constitutionnel, which now for some years has 
published the romances of Eugene Sue, all the while 
that it has been abusing the Socialists in the most out- 
rageous manner, has at last put an end to the incon- 
sistency of advocating in the part of its columns most 


It will be remem- | 








generally read, what it denounced in another part. 
It gives out that it shall publish them no more, and 
will probably have to pay Sue a considerable sum for | 
breaking the contract. 

Eugene Sue, aside from the Seven Capital Sins 
which he has been publishing in the Constitutionnel, | 
has been preparing a series of little books on the polit- 
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An Egyptian Dandy in Ancient Times. 
Oar young heir is far too deeply steeped in luxury 
and idleness to venture on the rougher chase of the 
hipopotamos, or of the crocodile. He is too foppishly 
staid to disturb the stern serenity of his appearance by 
that vigorous throw of the barbed spear and the rapid 
cast of the noosed rope which such chase requires. 
Why, he would ruffle his garments, discompose his 
flowing hair, disarrange his flowery garlands, and 
make himself excessively hot and uncomfortable for no 
good! No; the gentle sport of angling, the tranquil 
cast and drag of the net, lazily and sleepily, or at most 
the stronger exertion of bringing down the water-fowl 
by means of the slings, stones, and sticks before men- 
tioned, these are the utmost efforts of which his ener- 
gies admit. And these weary him soon and long. 
And there he sits, while his slaves row the light boat, 
or keep her steady against the bank, or moor her to 
the strong reeds which grow up in a marine forest 
about him ; and lying thus beneath the shadow of the 
awning, or within the protection of the high gunwale, 
he watches the stealthy steps of his trained cat and 
favorite ichneumon as they plunge among the game, 
or he lazily listens to the cries of the decoy-bird as 
she calls her wilder kind to come admire her nest of 
eggs, or come help to feed her brood of young. Per- 
haps if not over-stupid by luxury, he makes some in 
ternal reflection on her treachery; then turns away 
thinking that all is good, even an ichneumon’s craft, 
and a decoy-bird’s falsehood. The sun shines down 
through the tall reeds and water-plants ; his glossy 
hair runs thick with perfumed oil ; his servants bring 
hun fruit in small baskets covered with leaves and 
flowers to make the purple figs and golden grapes yet 
more tempting; and some fan away the flies which 
crowd in myriads from the marsh, or lower the awning 
checquered with bright colours, which screens away 
the sun ; and he lies in that byblus bark the ideal of 
Egyptian luxuriousness We will not ask histhoughis 
as he thus rests, holding the line and rod so carelessly ; 
we will not inquire what fair torm his visions take, as 
he wraps his linen robe decorously graceful about him, 
and composes himself to sleep with the thick rushes 
bending over him. Be she some proud Isiae priestess, 
regal in her birth and glorious in her beauty, or be she 
some simple countiy maid, worshipping at the shrine 
of his refinement, and loving him with that intense 
unasking love which only women feel, and which wo- 
men of every land and faith and climate do feel, be 
she, loveliest dancer or sweetest songsters of the choir 
whom to love with devotion would be a stain on his 
gallantry, be she high or low, rich or poor, patrician 
or plebeian, he were no true man if she did not fill his 
dreaming thoughts as he rests there within his byblus 
bark on the dancing waters of the blue river! The 
fish are caught, the birds struck down in sufficient 
quantities; the sun rides high, and our dandy must 
away to the gay banquet to which he has invited his 
guests this noon-day. His boatmen pull the lord of 
all this wealth back to his own domain: again he 
traverses his well-kept farm, passing through orchards 
rich in fruit trees, and through gardens gay with flow- 
ers, cooled by water-tanks and fountains all about: 
and once again he enters that ancient cottage ornée 
of old Egypt, while his car is harnessing to bear him 
back to the grandeur of the Eternal City of the Gods. 
Surely we must admire that elegant aad graceful cha- 
riot. Where can we find a lighter shape? where a 
more gorgeous equipment! The large wheels are 
bound with metal; the sides are painted, gilded, and 
carved ; the beautiful bow-case, richly ornamented, 
hangs with studied negligence from the rail of the 
frame ; the harness is embossed, painted, and studded, 
the horses are trapped with magnificent caparisons, 
gay plumes float over their proud heads and mingle 
with their flowing manes ; the bronze nails set every- 
where in the harness and the car flash and glitter in 
the sun; and the whole equipage is one of beauty, 
elegence, and color, unequalled throughout all Mizraim. 
The Nubian horses too, large, black, and powerful, 
might well make the Cushite dandy proud as they fly 
with him through the broad paved roads, and make 
the simple peasantry compare him to some God ona 
rainbow-imeteor, passing swiftly through the air. After 
the bath, after fresh ointments are poured over his sup- 
ple body and a whole alabaster vase of precious oil is 
lavished on his false tresses, after he is wreathed with 
young flowers, gay chaplets, garlands, and loose bunch- 
es all befoce him, after he has put on other and more 
costly garments, and changed the fashion of his jew- 
elry for gems more brilliant even than those he now 
wears—after, in a word, he has exhausted all that 
Egyptian gold can buy, and all that Egyptian luxury 
can command, he repairs to his gorgeous chamber 
where his expected guests would assemble. The fur- 
niture of this room surpasses all that we have yet seen. 
The linen is the finest which Egyptian looms can pro- 
duce; the tapestry came from Babylon: the carpets 
are Lydian; the tables are of expensive foreign woods, 
or if of native, then brightly painted and thickly gilded; 
the chairs are bung with gold and scarlet and deep 
blue ; their frame-work is a very study of elegance in 
design. Some are massive, covered throughout with 
rich drapery ; others are liglt, with lotus buds and 
flowers, volutes, scrolls, and ornaments, forming the 
sides; some have captives, others birds, gazelles, lions, 
and goats, as their supports ; all are rich, elegant, and 
splendid ; all suit well with the heavy Egyptian luxury. 
Each smallest box is a gem for artistic beauty ; each 
vase and cup and basket of gold, or porcelain, or the 
true and the false murrhine (thelast is the production 
of Theban work-shops,) is a thing to be examined for 
ever; while those of the “ pigeon’s neck” manufac- 
ture, that strange substance of such varied dyes which 
change in every light till you may not tell what the 
original hue, are sure to attract crowds of the idly cu- 
rious to gaze and still gaze on the wonders of light 
and color.—Montkhly Magazine. 
nation, though foreed to 


[RELAND.—The Irish 


yield to British power,is uncouquered and uconquer- 
| able. The Millions of Human Beings who swarm on 
er fertile fields will not forever toil to enrich the 
foreign Landholder, whose title would make a Pirate 
blush. There isto be au end to all this, and we 
trust itis near at hand. Wrong and Injustice have 
borne sway for centuries; is their. empire to have no 
end? As to the present outbreaks, they may be 
speedily repressed, and not amount to much, But 
the spirit which actuates them cannot be stifled, Not 
to sanction unnecessary excesses, the cause is as holy 
a one as ever kindled the flame of war. The princi- 
ple involved has been commended by the wise and 
the good 1n every age of the world, and by every CilV- 


ilized people. The best writers of England have de- 
fended the very doctrine on whidh Irish rebellion is 
based. And it is now too late t» reverse the con- 
current judgment of the virtuous and enlightened of 
all nations, in order to subserve the ignoble objects 


ical and social question of the day, which will soon be | of a pampered if not a heariless aristocracy. Let 


issued by the Phalansterian publishing establishment, | 
under the title of‘ The Shepherd of Kravan.” ‘They | 
are designed for the use of the people. 


that deliberate judgment stand ; and let its rigthteous- 
ness pe illustrated by the future history of the down- 
trodden of all people.—Aochester Daily Advertiser. 
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Of modern civilization, the natura) fruits are contempt for 
others’ rights fraud, m, a gambling spirit in trade, | 
reck ess adventure, and commercial convulsions, al) tending to 
impoverish the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
Relief is to come. and can only come from the new application 


ot ate ee. Universal justice and Universal love, 
io social institutions, to commerce, to business, to active life. 


Wirttam Evcery Cuanninea,. 











The Organization of Labor. 


Tt seems that M. Thiers, who may be called the} 
supple-jack of French politics, has one insuperable ob- 
jection to the idea of organizing Labor. It cannot be 
done without falling into despotism ; “ The pyramids,” 
says he, in his very learned way, “ were built by it, and 
the great cities of the East; in fact, it has been fre- 
quently resorted to, but always by despotic authority.” 
Most learned Monsieur Thiers! 

We should not, perhaps, notice this stupidity of M.| 
Thiers, leaving him to our French friends, if our little 
neighbor, the Boston Transcript, who isaltogether an- 
other sort of jack, not at all politic, had not confirmed 
the opinion of M. Thiers in his own profound and self. 
complacent way. By the by, will not M. Thiers be | 
greatly delighted when he finds himself endorsed by so 
excellent an authority ? 

The Organization of Labor, then, according to these } 
two illustrious philosophers, will tend to despotism,and | 
the working classes should avoid it as their worst ene- | 
my,—fs a cunning machinery devised to reduce them 
to a level with the slaves of Egypt. 

Well; this may be so, but in that case we submit 
that Mr. Mazzini, the New York Observer, and other 
distinguished opponents, must give up the position which 
they have so long held, that the organization of La- 
bor would only lead to the grossest anarchy and con- 
fusion in all the relations of industry. It is very clear 
that both classes of objections cannot be true. It is} 
clear that Despotism is not Anarchy ; that trade sub- 
jected to the rigid and forced discipline of an army is 
not the same as trade left at loose ends; and that Sig- 
nor Mazzini and M. Thiers, or that the New York 
Observer and the Boston Transcript cannot be both as 
wise as owls. 

But are M. Thiers and his Boston echo sure that La- 
bor was organized in those long gone times, to which 
they refer for illustration? Or was labor, then, only 
cramped and ham-strung by arbitrary regulations, 
which they mistake for organic ties? Suppose a phy- 
sician should applya tourniquet to all but one of his pa- 
tient’s limbs, with a view to making the blood flow all 
through that one artery, should we call that organizing 
the circulation? Not at all; yet we might call it so with 
the same propriety that we speak of the attempts of 
Sesostris or Ptolemy to pour the living streams of a 
populous nation’s labor, in one direction, as an Organi- 
zation of Labor. Why, labor was despoiled, trampled, 
disgraced, in those days just as in ours, because it was 
not organized,—because it was lefta prey to despots 
and harpies, because if it had been organized, the peo- 
ple would have been able to resist the gigantic, mon- 
strous tyrannies of their oppressors. Organized, for- 
sooth! Aye,—as the jack-screw or propeller is organ- 
ized by the steady direction of irresistible or control- 
ling force. 

Nothing can be plainer from this example, than that 
these critics do not comprehend the most elementary 
principles of organization. If either of them possess- 
ed the remotest glimmering of a thought upon the sub- 
ject, he would see that organization is the absolute, in- 
dispensable, condition of freedom in all spheres of ac- 
tion. The absence of organization is incoherence,— 
the presence of force is oppression ; but organization 
is that just relation of things which reconciles the com- 
pletest order with the most perfect liberty. If there 
be no order, orno liberty, there is consequently no or- 
ganization, which is the test and measure of both, and 
to speak of organization in the same breath with either 
despotism or licentiousness, is to confound two matters 
essentally distinct. Light and darkness, good and evil, 
heaven and hell, are not more directly opposed than 
organization and despotism, because Orgavization, 
while it implies all that is fixed in fate, also involves all 
that is unlimited in free-will. 

More than this; these crities, if they had understood 
the A BC of the subject about which they prate, would 
have known that Society, so far from having anticipa- 
ted the organization of labor, at any period, has only 
been approaching it, during the successive stages of its 
advancement. The characteristic of the earliest state 
of social existence, is the entire absence of organic ar- 
rangement, as we see on the steppes of Asia, the pam- 
pas of South America, and the prairies of our own 
Rocky Mountain country. While, on the other hand, 
every approximation that mankind makes toa betier 
social existence, is measured by the degree in which 
society approaches a more and more perfect organiza- 
tion. Indeed, if all existing societies on the face of 
the earth should perish, we could yet tell the precise 
position which they had attained in the scale of wealth 
and refinement, by a mere outline of their comparative 
organization, just as Cuvier could tell the rank and 
habits of fossil animals from a single bone of their de- 
cayed structures. We could discriminate between the 
savage and the barbarous, the barbarous and the pa- 
triarchal, the patriarchal and the civilized, forms of so- 
ciety, with as much certainty and niceness as he 
discriminated the fore-leg of a dog, oran ape, from the 
radius and ulna of a human. The simple reason, in 
both cases, is that Nature marks ber advances in Life, 
by the comparative perfection of her organizations. 
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"The Organization of Labor, therefore, instead of| belongs to the toilettes of Paris; still the ‘blouses of | able coarseness and vulgarity which inany 


being an exploded experience, a fact of the past, is a 


~ | swelling prophecy of the Futare. Society shows in its 


manifold disorders and evils that it has not yet reached 
the beginning of an o1ganized Industry. Ali that has 
gone before in the history of our race, is but the anti- 
cipation of the greatness to come, M. Thiers and his 


| sponsors talk like children or knaves, when they con- 


found the tentatives of buried generations with the yet 
unachieved triumphs of generations unborn. They 
compare the dead Lilliputian with the embryo Brob- 
dignag, or we should rather say, that they mistake the 
mechanical energy of a steam-engine for the free, 
spontaneous, intelligent and all-powerful action of a 
human being. 





How it looks on the Spot. 


The Parisian correspondent of the Journal of Com- 
merce, @ print that can never be suspected of leaning 
towards any social theories but the most ultra princi- 
ples of laissez-faire, gives an intelligent account of 
the character and position of the Associationists of 
Paris. Many of our contemporary editors would do 
well to correct their information by the lucid statements 


| of this writer, and in that case, they might possibly 


gain something of his candor and sense of justice. 
After presenting some of the unfavorable aspects of 
Communism, he adds the following discriminating re- 
marks on Association or Fourierism, as he chooses to 
call it. When we find such astaunch Conservative 
paper as the Journal of Commerce doing the right thing 
for once towards a social reform, we begin to think 
that the great world will swing round bye and bye. 


You wil! remark, Messrs. Editors, that I am speak- 
ing of Communism properly so-called—not of “ Fou- 
rierism,” or the doctrines of “ Organized Labor,” 
which many people in this country confound,—most 
ignorantly and unjustly, though I dare say not inten- 
tionally, with “ Communism.” That the number of 
Fourterists, or to speak perhaps more correctly, Ad- 
vocates of Organized Labor, was very great in Paris 
in 1847, I have no reason to believe. And whatever 
part they took in the Revolution of February, which 
could not have been very important,—for their num- 
bers did not suffice for that—there is no evidence that 
they took part, at least to any considerable extent, in 
the scenes of May and June. Their leaders were 
the friends of order, on these occasions, as can be 
proved, and not of lawlessness and pillage. I have 
known a good deal respecting these men and their 
principles, and I can say to you, Messrs. Editors, that 
if you had attended their meetings in Paris, you would 
have often seen hundreds of plain, honest-looking 
workmen assembled together, conducting with great 
propriety, and listening attentively to the discourses 
and discussions which were taking place. You would 
have heard many very crade ideas advanced on the 
subject of the rights of property and of labor ; many 
impracticable schemes and views ; but you would have 
heard also some principles which, if I am not mistak- 
en, time will show to be eminently conducive to the 
best interests of the laboring people, entirely consist- 
ent with the good order and well-being of society, and 
really subversive of nothing but that pride and seifish- 
ness which lead some rich people to look down with 
disdain upon the poor. 





Editorial Correspondence. 


Public Life in Paris—The Theatres—French Acting 
and Dramatic Literature—M Ue. Rachel— Mlle. 
George—Midnight Socialism—The Poor Artist. 


Paris, Monday, Sept. 18th, 1848. 


Dear Frienps:—Perhaps the most agreeable fea- 
ture which Paris offers to one accustomed to American 
and English fashions of living, is the fondzese of all 
classes of people for being in public. In the latter 
part of the afiernoon and through the evening, the 
city seems like one immense party of pleasure ; the 
gardens of the Luxembourg and Tuileries, the Champs 
Elysées and Boulevards, are thronged with groups of 
men, women and children, promenading, talking, tak- 
ing coffee or ices, and enjoying themselves all the more 
because the thousands around them are doing the 
same. In the gardens and the Champs Elysées it is 
high change at from seven co eight o’clock ; there, 
along the broad pathways, among the trees, with flow- 
ers and statues on every hand, and groups of merry 
children racing and laughing in true child’s gaiety, you 
may find a temporary forgetfulness of the revolution 
and its agitations. As you go from the Tuileries across 
the Place de ia Concorde to the Champs Elysées, with 
the sun setting over the Arc de I’Ewoile, before you,and 
behind you, the central dome of the palace outlined 
against the evening sky, you feel something of the 
magnificence of Paris, and looking around at the thou- 
sands who are at home in the scene, chatting, laughing, 
or engaged in serious discussion, you see open one of 
the finest pages of the French character. Of all peo- 
ple they are the most sociable. 

As soon as it is fairly dark the tide begins to set 
along the Boulevards, where it continues its activity 
for two or three hours. This is the most splendid and 
satisfactory part of the performance, and as I suppose, 
the most elegant and pleasing spectacle that civiliza- 
tion has to present. The broad street, before whose 
magnificence our Broadway shrinks into a village av- 
enue, glittering with light, has the air of one long fes- 
tival, In front of the brilliant cafés sit the spectators 
dallying with refreshments, sipping their after-dinner 
coffee, gossiping with each other as freely as if in their 
own drawing rooms with all the world shut out ; the 
rest of the wide side-walk is filled with the slow-moving 
crowd of promenaders. Every body is in public, ev- 
ery one sees all the world, but at the same time every 
body is in private also. Yvu will see people of every 
rank there, though the majority are of the middle 
class ; most of the men wear coats and most of the 
women are dressed with that severe elegance which 


the owvriers and the trig caps of their sweethearts are 
not wanting. You can conceive something of the 
beauty, the grace, the freedom, and the brillianey of 
such a scene, as well as how much such habits have to 
do in forming the manners of the nation. It is a great 
pity that we could not transplant something of them 
to our side of the ocean. 

An essential part of this daily festival is the theatres. 
The French are the most dramatic of people, and are 
passionately fond of the stage. Some idea of the im- 
portance attributed to it may be formed from the fact 
that one of the first measures of the government after 
the suppression of the insurrection was, to put the the- 
atres in a condition to resume their performances. 
These were thinly attended for many weeks, and atill 
languish, as they must continue to do, during the revo- 
lution. Only some unusual atiraction fills them; even 
Rachel does not draw crowded houses though she is 
by far the most popular artist on the stage. On her 
nights the pit and gallery are crowded to overflowing, 
but the more expensive parts of the house are only tol- 
erably filled. At the Grand Opera, however, which is 
open only three nights in the week, you always find 
crowded houses. 

There are scme twenty theatres in Paris and though 
I have been to a good number of them, I have no 
where seen poor acting. In tragedy and the serious 
drama, the French actor has too much perhaps of a 
certain nervous sentimentalism of manner to please a 
classical taste, but he never rants and is always perfect 
in his part. You may be sure, too, that every char- 
acter in the play will be well supported, and the prin- 
cipal parts never made ridiculous by the stupidity and 
ignorance of their subordinates. With all this, the 
appointments, the scenery, the costumes, are perfect, 
and no vexatious blunder of the assistants endgnders 
the illusion and pleasure of the scene. 

But it is in comedy that the French stage is abso- 
lutely unapproachable. Nothing in the way of theat- 
ricals can be more delighttul than the acting which you 
may see any evening at a dozen of the theatres of 
Paris. There are differences ot course, and at some 
you will find artists of a more finished talent than at 
others, but at any you are sure of being entirely satis- 
fied. The sprightly and graceful vaudevilles and ca- 
prices which only French authors can produce are re- 
presented by French actors with a delicious fidelity 
and spirit. And the reason of this is, that they are 
reproductions not of the life of the nation a hundred 
years ago, but sketches and chapters from the life of 
the times. In performing them, the artist does not 
have to force himself into a foreign or obsolete charac- 
ter. The drama might have happened the day before 
in his own street, and he or any one of his auditors 
might have taken part in it. Accordingly his play- 
ing has the reality of nature, it is truly playing and not 
that tedious going through with a part, or of that 
gross and foolish carricature which make American 
theatres generally so tiresome. I have heard it object- 
ed to this acting that it was too actual, that it was 
merely the daily life of the people transferred to the 
stage. For one, I do not feel the force of the consid- 
eration. It is enough for me that it is a great pleas- 
ure to see it, and that the public in general are en- 
tirely on my side of the question. If it were mere 
copying and not art it could not enlist such a large 
majority of the republic of taste in its favor. 

The French drama is, I presume, the only living 
drama that this century has to boast of. 1 have not 
been in Germany, but I do not suppose there is any 
thing in the current productions of her playurights 
which is to be compared to those that Paris is con- 
stantly bringing forth, and certainly England and 
America have nothing to say for themselves in that 
line. In Germany, indeed, literature of every kind is 
laid aside for the revolution and the makers of mighty 
books, the philologists that have died away their lives 
among the tomb stones of dead languages, and the 
philosophers that have made their own unfortunate 
souls into race grounds where they have chased hard 
after absolute ideas, are now members of national as- 
semblies, trying their hands at constructing nations af- 
ter the categories of the pure reason, a sort of work 
as to which ’89 and ’93 are instructive. But the revo- 
lution apart, the German dramatic literature must al- 
most necessarily be local and domestic, while the 
French is public and universal and just as bright and 
taking at St, Petersburg or New York as it is at Paris. 
It is as I said, living ; it takes off the actual features 
of socie*y, it depicts its follies, its intrigues, its doubtful 
morality, and though not religious in appearance, it 
has at the bottom the hope and the faith which are 
the religion of the age. As yet it is merely critical ; 
it exhibits the passions mainly in their vicious action, 
but by and by it will openly express a more generous 
spirit and give a treer play to its instinctive love of the 
People and of the divine idea of Fraternity. 

The theatres at Paris are not generally so splendid 
asI expected. Most of them have been standing for 
many years, and were built when the arts of ventila- 
tion and of elegance were less known than at present. 
The only really beautiful one that I have visited is the 
Theatre Historique, which is under the direction of 
that eccentric genius, ALEXANDER Dumas; the Opera, 
or old Royal Academy of Music, has the appearance of 
great magnificence, but it is heavy and clumsy, and not 
very comfortable. Generally, they are not only not 
new, but are not so brilliantly lighted as one used to 
the glare of American houses (I don’t mean the Park) 
would think desirable. There is one thing to be said 
about the French theatres which I wish could be said 
about ours ; they are not centres of loaferism. There 
are no bar rooms connected with them, and that ineff- 


theatre salutes you at sate Le 

Racuet plays at the atre de la Republique 
known heretofore asthe Theatre Francois. Of coury. 
I have not failed to see her, but as she has only piaye 
four or five nights, I should not set much value upon 
all the world. Beyond all other persons I ever say 
upon the stage she is an artist ; that is to say, her 1), 
ent and education are equal to her genius. She ha, 
as much judgment as passion, and as much skill ag ¢;. 
ther. Her performance etrikes one as being as severe 
and faultless as it is powerful. In the by play of «i. 
lence, in listening when she is addressed, she is no Jes, 
perfect than when the catastrophe of the tragedy rouse, 
all the energies of her soul, Then she is grand, she 
is sublime. Her acting is tragedy in the strictest sens. 
It is concentrated, intense, absorbing you into itself 
rather than imposing itself upon you, as is the way of 
other great actors. In scenes of deep suffering o; of 
terror there is no screaming, no theatrical display , jy 
is rather as if an intensely passionate soul were reyeq). 
ed to you in the moment of utter agony. Her Acting 
thus has a certain inward reality which I try to hin, ai, 
but know that I cannot describe. But when she ig ip. 
dignant, when some great injustice or falsehood i, 
working ruin around her she is terrific. Her anger jg 
as hot and awful as the billowy lava in Mount Zina, 
her despair like the desolation of the country ove 
which it has passed. 

This admirable artist impresses me as not having a 
very wide range of characters. She is too intense jo 
be versatile, and I think could hardly portray the af. 
fections in the beauty of their natural and happy ac. 
tion, with the same genius as in plays where Wrong 
and misfortune change them into the causes of ster. 
est conflict and misery. No doubt that the sufferings 
of her childhood and early life, have done great injury 
to anoble nature, and that under benignant circum. 
stances, she would have been a more genial and many- 
sided person ; she has the air of one who has passed 
through great trials, and learned thoroughly the bitter 
part of what we call life, and this without doubt does 
much to give color and direction to her artistic actiy)- 
ty. But her constitution is originally not of the gen- 
tle and yielding kind; nature meant her for a cap. 
tain, not a private soldier ; for a sun, nota sattellite. She 
is of that sort to resist all to the last moment, and {ai 
like Prometheus with defiance upon her lips. Her La. 
dy Macbeth would have all the power with which 
Shakspeare conceived the character, but Juliet or Des. 
demona would be altogether out of her sphere. 

Rachel is thin in person, and very slightly above 
middling stature, though a stoop in her shoulders de- 
tracts something from her real height. Her head is 
very large, especially in the frontal and coronal regions; 
her features are plain, but most expressive, and her eye 
has a remarkable brilliancy. Her walk is dignified, 
without being graceful, and the nervousness and inten- 
sity of her temperament give a quickness and occca- 
sional angularity to her gestures. But just as wheo 
she is on the stage, she attractsand keeps the eye as 
naturally as the focus of light in a picture, so the whole 
piece seems to undergo a second concentration in ber 
face, and you hardly know whether she gesticulates or 
not. Her voice is remarkably powerful and rich, and 
her declamation is a perfect study for its beauty. She 
is in short a woman of most wonderful genius. 

I went last evening to see M’lie Gevrerk as Queen 
Mary in Victor Hugo’s play of “ Marie Tudor.” This 
lady is the last of that race of actors to which Talma 
and M’lle Mars belonged ; she has been more than for- 
ty years upon the stage, and though, as I believe, some 
sixty years of age, still maintains the lustre of her 
fame. Ihad long desired to see her, and as she ap- 
pears but rarely, did not lose such an opportunity, tha! 
might not be repeated during my stay in Paris. Her 
appearance was that of a woman of forty, and her 
acting all that I had expected. Between her style and 


that of Rachel, no comparison can be drawn, but, wer 


they equal in age, I could conceive of seeing them bot 
in the same character, with almost equal, though ver 
different, pleasure. Her portraiture of the fierce, blus! 
and passionate queen was most admirable. 

I did not stay till the conclusion of the second piece, 
a five-act drama in verse, by Alexander Dumas, bu! 
left the theatre and lounged along the Boulevards © 
my way home. It was election day and though ls 
the streets were unusually full for the hour, and the 
shops were stillopen. Reaching the Rue Viviens! 
turned down to come to the left shore of the rive 
Passing the Bourse, an assemblage in the place in fra! 
of it attracted my attention, and I went over to * 
what was going on. The crowd was such a one % 
could be found no where but in Paris. There W°™ 
some three hundred men and women collected in kno# 
of eight or ten, and engaged in the most earnest 4 
cussion. There were persons of every class, #)P*™ 
ently gathered there as I had been, as they were P** 
ing through the street. Workmen, merchants, profes 
sional men, ail oceupied with equal interest in debs 
ing various points of one subject. I passed amons 
them from group to group, and found that nothing else 
was talked about. That subject was Socialism ; ** 
ges, competition, rents, inequality of social eonditio™ 
everything in short, that naturally belongs to that them? 
was being debated. One of the groups especial 
struck me, and I joined it. The active parties ° the 
discussion were alady of some thirty years of ag 
with intelligent and refined features, very handsome!) 
dressed, and coming as I judged from some theatre oF 
party ; a young workman and a grocers’ clerk ; 
husband of the lady, a man of excellent appea!? 
in a white cravat and dress coat, stood a few steps" 
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Povmasion, thet be waea beaker. 


The lady sustained the side of society as it is; she 
was a conservative, and her arguments showed that 
she knew what she was talking about. The young 
men were in favor of a social reform and of Associa - 


tion. She brought up every consideration that is usu- 


ally adduced on her side, and they replied to her with 


the most remarkable shrewdness and intelligence. 
Competition,they maintained,had reduced the working 
classes to dependence and misery ; it must be regulat- 
ed by association 80 as to elevate them to such a_posi- 


tion in the social seale as their education and character 


entitled them to, and to material abundance and secu- 
rity. She urged that competition had benefitted the 
working classes by reducing the price of the necessa- 


ries of life. “ Yes, Madam, said the young workman, 


«it has reduced the price of clothing, but rents and 
food are no cheaper. And as for clothes, 1 can buy a 
jacket, say for twelve francs, and a pair of pantaloons 
for eight, but how much do you suppose, madam, the 


poor people get that makethem? Why, the maker of 


the jacket gets eight sous (eight cents) for it, and the 
pantaloons were made for four! and at the same time 
the employer is perhaps amassing a million. And do 
you think that 1s well, madam, do you think it is an 
advantage for the workers? And here, madam, is a 
man witha wifeand four children, who earns only 
forty sous a day ; do you think he can feel happy and 
contented when the winter comes on, madam, and that 
he can believe that all is just mght in society? And 
besides, madam, look at the wealthy classes, are they 
secure, are they well off? Would it not be better for 
them if there were a union of interSbts, and they were 
no longer exposed to the frauds and the chances that 
come from competition ?” 

l cannot repeat atithe of what I heard from this 
young workman, who was not more than twenty, but 
who talked like a book, or rather like a man who had 
both felt and thought. His antagonist brought up the 
objection of the idleness which would result from put- 
ung the laboring people together into association ; for 
thishis answer was ready. She argued that i was 
impracticable, and that from Commumsm to Fourier- 
ism, none of these socialist schemes would succeed. 
As for Communism that was not what they wanted ; 
to every man according to labor, talent and capital, he 
said, was the principle whjch would prevent idleness, 
and assure prosperity toall. “ And,” said he, “ if they 
vannot succeed, what shall we do? Why, madam, 

ie country is ruined if they cannot ; it will fall. A\l- 
ady it is beginning to crumble, the rich and the poor 

‘sinking into one common abyss.” “ Yes, yes,” 

| she, “ the rich are nearer you in that than you are 

‘re of.” He maintained that Association was prac- 

“le by a great number of examples, which he ad- 

dt in which it had been partially applied, and fi- 

D&rought his fair disputant to say that she hoped 

ere right in their belief ; the world was certain- 


ly ‘vrong course; industry and the distribution of 


Weayere somehow badly organized, it was undeni- 
able, she would confess that she did not think it 
WS Pyle to go on in the old way any longer; the 
estvas, what new one could be found in which 
societ¥nid be really ameliorated. 

I ‘Uriny head at the moment to look at the illu- 
minated.. of the Bourse ; it was near midnight; 
= Tlooky the group again, the lady had just left it 
with her band, but the discussion was still eagerly 
going OD. ere was no excitement, no anger in any 
part of the wd; it seemed rather like an accidental 
a of “hbors, in which they talked of what 
Most IMerestt,em, but without getting provoked on 
account of dif ces of opinion. What a scene it 
was ; almost ight, inthe heart of Paris, with the 
fall moon ighih the place! As I came away, I 
turned to look @© several ladies were bending to 
listen on the th outer groups. And do you 
suppose that nothib,ractical is to come from an agi- 
tation of ideas, whould collect such a meeting? 

Everybody that Ty in the street seemed to be 
talking of the same t, to judge by the woras | 
heard in prssing, and the was another meeting near 
the Palay Royal, fillingy the whole street, but I aw 
no ladiesin it An old\ventieman, a manufacturer, 
was layig down the aw some workmen and ge- 
temenaccording to the prkciples of Political Econs- 
my, buthey soon gave hin uch answers as left hin 
no regirce but to go off, deesring that they were fools, 
and menting to me as I walkg a few steps by lis 
side, at the minds of the labori.g people and of ev 
erybey had got strangely twisted. | observed to hin 
that their minds were twisted, theywere very goo 
natud about it. “ Yes,” said he, “ sothey seem now 
but t them get behind barricades, withguns in their 
ham, and they are as ferocious as tigers.” 

lassed through the Palais Royal; the galleries and 
thearden—another great place of resort in the evé- 
nir—were almost deserted. Finally when I gainec 
thuay in front of the Louvre, the clocks were strik- 
in-welve ; @ solitary man and woman met me; it 
wa workman and his wife ; he was talking rapidy, 
aI listened ; as he passed I caught the words: “in 
th way they will have one interest!” They too, wre 
eaged with this omnipresent thought. 

Oo the other side of the river I entered the narbw 
4e de Seine, where the tall buildings shut out he 
conlight. A wing of the Institute stands betwen 
deat of the street and the bridge, and you pas 
4 Fanarched passage way. The sounds of a vb- 
Played with unusual skill, struck my ear, and as 
#00n as I gained the street, I saw from where they pre- 
A young man of some twenty-five or thirty, 





saikiog with another group ; I judged from his ap- 
and from something that fell from her in the 












































THE HARBINGER. 


neatly dressed, with all the appearance of an artist, 
was playing to get something to buy bread. A little 
girl standing near him, held a candle in one hand and a 
cup in the other, in which she gathered the few cop- 
pers that half a dozen auditors were willing to give her. 
No scene upon the stage could be so touching as that. 
The stern sadness of the player as he submitted to that 
martyrdom of himself, his art and his child, imprinted 
itself upon my memory. If on the other side of the 
river I had heard the hope and resolve of the age, in 
each note of that music I listened to its despair. 

D. 





The Origin of Nature, or Creation not Arbitrary. 


In the Harbinger of Sept. 30th, we hazarded some 
observations on the question, whether an essential or 
necessary opposition exists between self-love and uni- 
versal love. We would now add a few words to what 
we then said. 

The prevalent scepticism in regard to human desti- 
ny, which we then combatted, and which seeks to jus- 
tify itself by alleging the hopeless depravity of human 
nature, has its origin in a sensual conception of the 
divine perfection, The common idea of the divine 
perfection is that it is absolute or simple instead of ac- 
tual, or composite ; that it consists in being rather than 
in doing. Many persons conceive that God would be 
God, or that the divine perfection would have been 
the same, had creation never taken place. They con- 
ceive that the divine excellency is an absolute or pas- 
sive possession, totally independent of His action. In 
a word, they do not regard God as essentially creative. 
They suppose that “ once upon a time” God began to 
create ; that there was a time consequently when the 
creature was not, and the creator was barren, that is, 
non-existent. Thus they regard creation not as inci- 
dental to the very nature of God, but as an accident 
merely of the divine history; not as a most living 
function, but as a fixed fact; not as a perpetual doing, 
but asa past deed; not as an inevitable secretion of 
the divine love and wisdom, but as a casual excretion 
of the divine energy, to be shaken off, if need be, quite 
as unconcernedly as the lion shakes the dew-drop 
from his mane. 

Ot course with these ideas of the divine nature, the 
persons in question recognize no essential connection 
between the glory of God and the dignity of man, be- 
tween the perfection of the Creator and the perfection 
of the creature. Assuming that God’s character is 
entirely independent of His action, they suppose that 
the latter may be completely frustrated without any 
damage to the former. And hence they can contem- 
plate the possibility of God’s creature turning out an 
incorrigible vagabond, without feeling their sense of 
God’s own excellency at all impaired, 

This is the fundamental error of the old theology, 
the prolific womb, as Swedenborg has shown, of all 
that brood of falsities which has desolated the old ec- 
clesiasticism, making it a prey to the owl and bittern, 
and a nest of all unclean birds and creeping things. 
In its last analysis it is a denial of the essential divine 
trinity. It holds God to be a simple or absolute, and 
therefore unintelligible, being. It denies Him all har- 
mony or unity, and hence deprives Him of any rational 
worship. It views Him asa simple brute will or force, 
and not as the actual unity of Love and Wisdom. 
And thus of logical necessity it separate creation fiom 
Him, making it a simple surface without interior de- 
grees or order, and liable at any time to be swept away 
by the same caprice which originally gave it momen- 
tum. 

But the truth is far otherwise. There is no such 
thing in God as a simple or absolute perfection, a per- 
fection that is to say, which is irrespective of His ac- 
tion. No excellency in God pivots upon itself, but 
each upon some other excellency. The divine sub- 
stance, or Love, is nothing apart from the divine form, 
or Wisdom, and vice versa : the two are inseparably 
one. But as all unity, because it is the exact opposite 
of identity, is purely objective or actual, so the unity 
in God of substance and form, or love and wisdom, or 
goodness and truth, is exclusively an actual unity, or a 
unity which takes effect only in action, operation, or 
use. The divine unity or perfection consequently is 
purely actual. Take away the divine action then, and 
you destroy the divine perfection, or, what is the same 
thing, the divine being. Ina word, take away crea- 
tion, and you take away the creator. 

Now what is the nature of action? All action pos- 
sesses trine dimension. In other words, every true 
action is the enity of an internal object and an external 
subject. It involves in itself two elements, namely 
an object for which it is done, and a subject doing it; 
or an internal source and an external means. For 
example, I just gave a beggar sixpence. That was a 
proper action. The object for which it was done ac- 
cordingly, or its internal source, was a feeling of sym- 
pathy in my bosom for the beggar’s destitution ; and 
the subject who did it, or the external means, was my 
outward self. As the very nature of action then in- 
volves this unity of an internal object or source, and 
an external subject or means, so the divine actiun im- 
plies in God the unity of an internal object with an 
external subject. In other words, His action must im- 
ply acertain end to be accomplished by it, and certain 
means wherewith to accomplish it. Love accordingly 
is the universal end of the divine action, and Wisdom 
the universal means, 

But here a momentous difference arises. 


When I 


gave the beggar sixpence, he stood before me a sensi- 
ble existence, boldly defined from myself by his bodily 
limitations, and related to me only by means of my ex- 
My action towards him consequently 


ternal senses. 


was purely outward. But God is incapable of outward 


action. He involves in His very self the being of all 
things, so that literally nothing exists out of Him. He 
eannot consequently perform an outward action. He 
cannot indeed possess any outward organs or senses, 
since as nothing exists out of Him, He has no use for 
them ; and organs without use are no organs, for use 
is the only principle of organization. 

If then this be the case with God, that nothing ex- 
ists out of Him, and that He is incapable consequenily 
of outward action,in what manner shall we envisage 
Hisaction, or under what aspect contemplate it? It 
is not, as we have seen, a finite action like ours, be- 
cause having no reference to outward things, it is of 
course wholly unconditioned, in time and space. It is 
not one thing today and another yesterday or tomorrow, 
and it is not one thing in one place and another in an- 
other. It is totaily irrespective of all temporal or spa- 
tialhmits. As Swedenborg says, it is in all time, with- 
out time ; and in all space, without space. How then 
shall we characterize it? Manifestly as purely an in- 
ternal and therefore creaTive activity. I say ‘there- 
fore,” because creating means the communication of 
internal being or substance. Itdiffers from making in 
this, that the latter means the giving outward form to 
substance already existing, while the former means the 
giving inward being or substance itself. Thus I make 
a table. But the substance of the table is already pre- 
seat tomy hand in the tree, and I am not therefore 
its provider. I merely give this substance a new or 
tabular form, and hence do not call myselt a crea- 
tor of the table, but merely its maker. 

God's action then is purely creative, and antedates 
the phenomena of time and space. It consists in giv- 
ing internal being or substance to His creatures, In 
short it consists altogether ia His giving Himself to 
them. How, then, do we account for our outward or 
natural experience, for our experience of time and 
space? If the divine action consist in giving us inter- 
nal being, in imparting Himself to us, how shall we | 
explain our finite consciousness, or the phenomena of 
outward nature? The outward world, (embracing 
everything conditioned in tume and space,)expresses the 
transition between the Creator and creature. It is 
the hyphen, which forever connects and forever sepa- | 
rates them, ensuring them objective unity with subjec- | 
tive diversity. It is the nuptials or espousals of man 
and God, affirming their subjective or reai distinction, | 
which clearly pronouncing their objective or actual 
anion. But let us make this plain. 

The Creator gives Himself to the creature, bestows 
Himself upon the creature as the husband bestows 
himself upon the bride, He does not confound or iden- 
tify Himself with the creature, any more than the hus- 
bund confoupds or identifies himself with the wife. On 
the contrary, He unites Himself. And as all union, 
being actual or subjective,implies therefore a subjective 
difference in the parties to it, so the subjective distinc- 
tion between God and man forever remains as sharply 
pronounced, as that between husband and wife. The 
husband and wife are subjectively very different. The 
one is male, the other female ; the one communicative 
the other receptive. Asthen they are thus subjectively 
different, their union must of course be purely objective 
or take effect in some third term or party. Accord- 
ingly the marriage or union of man and woman is ex— 
clusively a union in prolification, a union in production, 
or offspring. They are not one either in body or in 
soul. They are not one in affection, in intellect, or in 
outward tastes and habits. But they are truly one, and 
shall forever remain one, in their offspring,-for there is 
nothing in the latter which does not flow to it exclu- 
sively through them. 

Tn like manner egectly, are God and man subjective- 
ly opposite. The one is uncreated, the other created. 
The one is life in himself, the other a derived life. Now 
suppose they were each life in himself, or each a de- 
rived life. Then in either case there would be same- 
ness or identity between them, and where there is 
sameness or identity, there can be no unity. Identity 
in precluding diversity excludes unity, for diversity is 
the indispensable basis of unity, as discord is that of 
harmony. You do not call a continuous repetition of 
one note,a tune. Neither would you call an indefinite 
succession of the same existence, a united existence It 
would be a frightful disunion. Suppose, for example. 
that the whole earth were covered by a growth of 
cabbages,or any other identical plant ; could any thing 
be conceived more horribly bewildering, that is, more 
destructive of the perception of unity? Difference, then, 
being the indispensable basis of unity, the unity of 
God and man necessarily implies their subjective diver- 
sity. They must be two in order to their truly becom- 








ing one. 

How then shall two existences, which are in them- 
selves, or subjectively different, become united, become | 
one? Manifestly only in the production of some third | 
existence, which shal! exhibit the attributes of neither | 
alone, but of both together. Now, God, one of the 
parties to the unity we are considering, is life in him- 
self, or essential life, life without beginning ; and man, 
the other party, is a derived or finite life, life which has | 


a beginning. These two lives consequently are in- | 
trinsically opposite or repugnant. What third life | 
shall avail them to unite the two, by blending in itself) 
the attributes of both? Evidently, a life which shall | 
exhibit the conjoint operation of two principles, namely, 
a principle of permenance, answering to the divine in- | 
finitude, and a principle of change, answering to the 
human finiteness ; in other words, a natural life. For 
this is the very definition of nature, immutability of 
substance with mutability of form, or a life whose sub- | 
stance is always the same, but whose forms are always 
shifting. Or if you would reduce both laws into one) 


| yields him only a most reluctant worship. 
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term, you would say that the law of nature was PRO- 
@ress. For progress implies in ite subject both an 
identity of substance, and a change of form. 

Nature, then, or the ou:ward universe, is the indis- 
pensable link between God and man, between creator 
and creature. It is impossible for God to communicate 
Himself to man, or impart self-consciousness to him, 
save by the mediation of nature. For God, inasmuch 
as He includes all being or life in Himself, has no ex- 
ternal consciousness. He knows nothing out of Him- 
self. His consciousness of himself is a universal con- 
sciousness, is the consciousness of all things, is the 
absorption, that is to say, of all consciousness. Thus it 
is exclusively an ‘nternal consciousness. But the crea- 
ture, for the very opposite reason that he has no being 
or life in himself, enjoysonly an external consciousness. 
He is conscious of himself only as he is sensibly defined 
from all other selves. He is precisely that which all 
others are not. But God is utterly without this nega- 
tive, or external consciousness, for the sole basis of such 
a consciousness is absent from Him in the absence of all 
other Gods but Him. With respect to Him there are 
no others. Thus His consciousness is purely internal 
or affirmative. He does not say, “I am what Mars 
and Juno, what Venus and Neptune, are not.” He 
says, “ITamthatlam.” He knows no Mars nor Juno, 
no Venus nor Neptune. He knows Himself alone, 
without any beside him. His consciousness proceeds 
upon the inclusion of all being in himself; mine in the 
exclusion of allfrom myself. Hence as I have said His 
consciousness is altogether internal and affirmative, 
These two 
consciousn esses or lives, then, being thus intrinsically 


mine altogether external and negative. 


repugnant, inexorably demand for their co-existence, 
the mediation of nature, or a plane of existence which 
is neither internal alone, nor external alone, but the 
joint product, or unity, of both elements. 


And now we discover the true origin of Nature, or 
the sensible universe. Every thing in nature, every 
thing wh'ch our senses perceive, involves two elements 
an internal one and an external one, a soul and a body, 
an inward substance and an outward form. Every 
thing in nature exhibits, or is constituted of, the unity of 
these two elements. Take away either element from 
any existing thing, take away substance or take away 
form, and you take away the existing thing itself. 
Such being the constitution of nature, it is plain that 
God eonsidered apart from man,considered in Himself 
or absolutely, does not explain it. For God, being in- 
finite, absorbs all finite consciousness, and so gives the 
lie to all the externality of nature. And man consid- 
ered alone or in himself, and apart from God, as litile 
explains it; for he having only an external conscious- 
ness, excludes all internal consciousness, and so gives 
the lie to the internality of nature. To explain the 
origin of nature, therefore, as thus dually constituted, 
you are bound to postulate neither God olone nor man 
alone, but God and man in union ; God as constituting 
its soul or internal substance, and man as constituting 
its body or external form. In short, you are bound to 
postulate the Christ or Gop-man, the perfect unity of 
creator and creature, as the true Lord of the visible 
creation, as its alpha and omega, its first and its last, 
by whom and for whom and to whom are all things. 
By him alone God made the worlds. He was before 
all things, not in point of time, of course, for time is 
not an attribute of spiritual existence, but logically be- 
fore them, as the cause is before the effect ; for he is 
the divine Logos, or Reason, without whom not any 
thing was made that was made. 


Remember, however, that with the apostle you re- 
cognize the Christ “ no more after the flesh,” or finitely, 
but only after the spirit, or infinitely ; that isto say, 
not as any finite individual man, discriminated from all 
other men, but as an infinite man, or Artist, revealing 
himself in every individual man accoraing to the exact 
measure of his genius and function. The Christ, 
quoad the son of Mary, typifies only the earth born- 
artist, symbolizes that Art which is stimulated only by 
man’s outward necessities, and which would forever 
hold him in abject servitude to nature and his fellow- 
man: this life is an inevitable crucifixion. But the 
Christ guoad the Son of God exclusively, rising tri- 
umphant over death and hell, and ascending to the 
right hand of the majesty on high, typifies the Divine 
Ariist, symbolizes the supreme and immortal dignity 
of that Art, which having first achieved the perfect sa- 
tisfaction of these outward necessities,a perfect victory 
over nature and man, acknowledges thenceforth the 
sole inspiration of God,and reveals His infinite presence 
and power in every the minutest or most majestic 
work of its hands. It is indeed both necessary and 
admirable that the divine Artist become perfect 
through sufferings, or undergo crucifixion as to the 
flesh, for it is only as he dies to his mother and his 
brethren, in other words, as he becomes weaned from 
the superficial inspiration of the finite sphere, that he 
becomes alive to the billows of divine inspiration in his 
own infinite soul. But in this state of humiliation he 
is not visibly one with God ; he is indeed visibly more 
accursed of God than any man, and nature accordingly 
It is only 
when his hour of suffering is past,when the promptings 


of private desire and the precepts of public duty have 


been alike perfectly answered, and he works no longer 


to life but from life, that nature offers him a spontane- 
ons tribute of gladness, and from her most sepulchral 
depths acknowledges him sole Lord and King. 


Vie would willingly add a few words upon the his- 


tory of nature, or its law of progress, thus explicated ; 
but this article has already gone to such an unconscian- 
able length, that we must reserve what more we have 
tosay to a future number, 
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From the Denesteite: Padigen 
Plan of an Associative Dwelling. — 
Concluded. 


Puystcat anp Morat Benerrrs. 


Physically, in adults, merease of faculties, of vigor, 
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-. THE HARBINGER 


ment, and are exposed to both their anger and their 
bad example! ni 

It will not do to say, then, that the associative dwel- 
ling destroys the family sentiment: for this sentimer t 
was given us by God, and so far from destroying it, He 


health and comfort: extinction of the rickets, of cuta- | gives it all liberty, all power of developing itself and 


neous diseases, and of nearly all the chronic diseases, 
now engendered by bad food and unwholesome dwell- 
ings. 

In children, the genial atmosphere in which they 
will be placed, the cares with which they will be sur- 
rounded, by the establishment of nurseries, of sehools, 
gymnasia, &., will further their complete develop- 
ment; and, afier some years, there will have risen up 
a new generation, whose faculties, address, intelligence, 
vigor, and certainly whose beauty will surpass all ex- 
pectation, 

As to the moral consequences, they will be no less 
brilliant. 

1. To the habitual sadness, actually engendered by 
privations, by fears for to-morrow, will succeed a gen- 
eral and continuous cheertulness : for the lot of every 
person being secured, on the one hand, by the associ- 
ation with capital, and on the other by the associative 
dwelling, he will no longer have to tremble and to 
groan under the sufferings reserved for his old age. his 
wife and children. 

2. Development of fraternity. —The habit of living 
together, of having the same presentand the same fu- 
ture, will beget a unity of sentiment, a collective friend- 
ship, which will be one of the most fruitful causes of 


happiness ; for, the feebler and more desperate a man 


is, actually isolated, friendless, and without support; the 
stronger will he be supported bya population of friends, 
among whom he will pass his life. 

3. Dignity and morality of man.—In point of fact, 
if now too many laborers give themselves up unhappily 
to disorder, it does not proceed from an evil nature, 
for one does not abandon himself to disorder, without 
a struggle, without some resistance. One hesitates, 
recoils, and then abandons himself because he is alone, 
because he has no friends, because he wants to shake 
off the dread thought of to-morrow ; whereas, in the 
associative dwelling, where he sees only friends and 
brothers, he will feel that he owes it to himself to set 
no bad examples, he will fear contempt or censure; 
and, sustained by esprit de corps, which is so moral- 
izing in its tendency, he will resist all the solicitations 
of vice. 

Then will the innocence of children be respected ; 
one will think himself a criminal to tamper with their 
honesty, their purity, by inconsiderate words or actions. 

Then too old age will be respected; you will no 
longer see a man, as you do to-day, who has toiled all 
his life, who has brought up a family, and given them 
all good examples, obliged at last, when all his ener- 
gies are gone, to be a mendicant, (for the care of the 
aged is too great a burden for the laborer, who can 
barely provide for his own necessities,) in the associa- 
tive dwelling this shame will disappear. 

In fact, the old men, now so useless, will have been 
able to economize and lay up something ; but what is 

more, they will be profoundly useful, even indispensa- 
ble ; their strength will not permit them to labor, but 
in the naturai fondness of old age, for infancy they 
will find an employment advantageous to all. 

It is the old man who will guide the first attempts 
of children ; it is he who will give them the first 
counsels, who will explain to them their duties, who 
will develop their intelligence ; he will become the be- 
loved mentor of the new generation. 

This mode of association, then, will have immense 
results, sufficient of themselves to stimulate to its foun- 
dation. 

Ossections ANSWERED. 

But, it is said, this institution destroys the spirit of 
the family, and by the permanent contact of the differ- 
ent sexes, will engender licence. These accusations 
are unjust and false ; it is easy to prove, on the contrary, 
that this institution develops the family sentiment and 
prevents licentiousness ; but, before proving it, it will 
not be out of place to examine how far the present or- 
ganization is moral,and how far it prevents the vices of 
which the associative household is accused. 

What do we see now? children whose very birth 
brings misery into families, and who, for that very rea- 
son, are regarded as a great calamity; these children, 
born in misery, deprived of the constant care they 
need, (for labor is the foremost duty and necessity,) 
die prematurely or grow up in misery and ignorance. 

What do we see in families? constraints, privations, 
misery, regret of being married, and often ennui, ha- 
tred, quarrels; energies exhausted, men, to escape 
these sufferings of every day, of every moment, plung- 
ing into intoxication, and irregularity ; hence, contempt 
of women, desertion of the aged; call you that the 
spirit of the family ? Is it not rather the destruction of 
the family ? 

Whereas in the associative household, the general 
comfort, the certainty of a future support for the child- 
ren, and of a retreat for the aged, the union of the 
cares of self-support with honorable and varied re- 
creations, will lead to a more certain and profound af- 
fection between married persons ; will not the mar- 
riage tie, when based upon a larger reciprocal esteem, 
become more close, more pure? Evidently it must. 

Will not the mothers love their children better, when 
they see them well taken care of, well educated, wel] 
clothed ; when they see them every moment of the 
day devoted to their studies and their plays? 

Will not the children love their parents better, when 
they shall see them only to receive their caresses and 
embraces? whereas now, alas! how many are there 
who, instead of bread, receive only their bad treat- 








































of arriving at its perfection ; whereas the aetual or- 
ganization does everything to destroy it. 

It is the same as to licentiousness: so far from fa- 
voring it, this institution renders it impossible : and 
even if it do not stcce ‘d, it can do nothing worse than 
what now actually exists. 

For, if we consider that in our plan of an associative 
dwelling, the unmarried persons live in separate quar- 
ters, adapted to each sex; if we consider that the 
young females are continually together, how can we 
suppose that there will be clandestine relations ? 

But this material impossibility would be neither hon- 
orable nor sufficient, if self-respect did not offer a bet- 
ter guaranty. 

In fact, who that had a mother ora sister, would 
dare to doubt, that woman, when her mind has been 
developed, when she is not soiled by the solicitations 
of vice, by bad examples, by bad counsels, will be a 


| pure and elevated being? No, modesty isnot a vain 


word ; they are impure in heart, who dare say it But 
who can doubt that a young woman, sheltered from 
misery, distinguished by education, surrounded with 
friends, relations, good examples, will preserve her pt - 
rity! Why should she abandon herself in a clandes- 
tine manner, when the preservation of her honor will 
be for her a certain guaranty of honorable marriage ? 
© ° . * . . 
ANTICIPATIONS. 

In closing, it will be useful to cast a glance into the 
future, and to suppose that twenty years have rolled 
away since the day when the manufacturers, their in- 
termediates and workmen, formed an association to- 
gether, transforming all the hired laborers into associ- 
ates, and assigning to the laborer a fixed minimum of 
two frances, 50 centimes per day for the men, and of 
one franc 50 centimes for the women. 

We must also suppose that since twenty years, the 
workmen having become associates, have established 
an associative dwelling. 

In what condition shall we find this new society ? 

The present laborers, so miserable in the first part 
of their lives, will nearly all have reached old age ; 
but the end of their lives will no longer be strown with 
griefs and miseries ; supported on their brothers, who 
have lived with them,surrounded by their children,whose 
development and education have been carried on be- 
neath their eyes, these old men, blessing God, who has 
finally permitted that his kingdom may be of this 
world, will witness with tranquility the approach of the 


end of their career ; for they will, enjoy the happiness 


of having been the last unhappy ones on earth ; they 
will rejoice at having founded by their sufferings and 
their courage the happiness of humanity. 

In fact, all the laborers, having been able, either by 
their share in the profits, or by their economies, to save 


an annual sum of about 400 francs, (and here we speak 


of labor only, and do not take the gains of capital in- 
to the account,) it follows that each year the eight 
hundred associates of the combined dwelling will have 
laid up 250,000 francs. At the end of twenty years, 
by compound interest, the capital of this household 
will amount to seven millions and a half of francs, 
(unless, which is very probable, they shall have ex- 
pended largely on improvements.) Then these sums 
can be employed for the benefit of the associates, in 
public works, or even in the founding of associative 
colonies. At any rate, in twenty years the laborers 
will have lived happy and in abundance, will have ed- 
ucated their children, have passed a calm and happy 
old age, and at the same time their association will 
have become a rich capitalist. 


REVIEW. 








An Oration, delivered before the So-iety of Phi Beta 
Kappa, at Cambridge, August 24, 1848. By Horace 
Busunect. pp. 39. Cambridge: George Nichols. 


In this oration, the conservative and lettered throng 
of Harvarp’s sons accepted and applauded with a 
fresh and glad enthusiasm the pure quintessence of the 
thing, or system,which they dreaded under the name of 
Fourrerism. Such a word, we doubt, has not before 
been uttered in the annals of Pat Bera Kappa: sucha 
solid addition to the Cambridge stock of thought, such 
a lifting of the intellectual platform there supposed to 
overlook all, such a new impulse to the meditative and 
the sanguine minds there gathered, has been given by 
no orator. This féte-day was indeeda “ commence- 
ment,” if we mistake not, the commencement of a 
new movement. That day it had its first word, that 
day it was stated, amid hopeful visions and rejoicing, 
as was fit. It will descend to undergo its period of 
scepticism ; what was there received so gladly will be 
questioned, feared and criticised ; but it was born ; the 
seeds passed into men’s minds, and it can well wait for 
its certain triumph. It was the great thought of the 
age, the age now struggling into being, which spoke 
then from the sound heart of Dr. Busungny. The same 
thought spoke more practically in the three days of 
February ; then too, men owned and rejoiced in what 
was too true and too good for them; that top-wave of 
pure sentiment subsided ; fear, scepticism, intrigue and 
reactiun came ; yet the great thought was born; and 
even now, in spite of all we see, is in the act of taking 
possession of the world. The men of Campriper ere 
long will begin to rub their eyes, and criticise and pro- 
claim as dangerous the words of Dr. Busawenn, which 
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Beta Sve [ead of course drew dota pon himoeifthe ery of 
But one word of caution. Let us have respect for |esy. Seeing this, the liberal or Unitarian 
persons ; we would not be so uncourteous to Dr. Busn- | Sought him, published the offensive tracts, got him ;, 
NELL a8 to wish to fix on him ™ name which is our | Cambridge to preach before the last graduating class of 
cross, or to require of him to bear it for us. We do | young divines, and as there was genius and “magne. 
not inquire whether he ever read a book of Fourier or | tism and artistic literary faculty about him, as well 4, 
conversed with an advocate of Social Science. His | mere divinity, all Cambridge weleomed such a Gog, 
utterance is no less genuine, no less original, and no | send, and he must needs grace the next Phi Beta fes). 
less honorable to himself, in either case. We shall | val. Here his free soul shakes off the theologic cramp 
not ask of him to swear henceforth by Fourier, and | completely, and moves with that unconscious eas. 
preach Industrial Association, on the strength of what | with that sincere forgetfulness both of the vanity ang 
he has already uttered, But we have a right to put the | of the fear of heresy, which it is refreshing in these 
other end. foremost and to affirm, that there is not pro- | times to look upon. It is the advent of @ fresh ang 
bably a disciple of Fourier in this country or abroad, | genuine thinker; a true impulse speeds him ; he ig 
who would not at once accept Dr. Busunent’s address | demonized by a divine idea, it is not a mere leap from 
as a fair statement of the thought which lies at the | ove sectarian camp into another ; the bounds of hack. 
foundation of his own philosophy of ‘tife. nied heteradoxy, while they welcome him, have no 
The key-note of his inspired prose poem, or rather | more power to stay him than the hacknied orthodo 
of his irresistible prose symphony, was, Work aNnp | in which he was cradled ; the force of the bail is not 
Pray. And the burden of his harmonies was a plu- | spent in the level, decent shades of Cambridge classics 
sieurs reprises, to find that Play isa far higher, truer, | and divinity ; onward it flies, pursuing its diviner goal 
and diviner state than Work. Work he def:nes to be | content with nothing short of a solution of the problem 
activity for an end, Play activity asan end. Work is | of true life, and finding it, amid the admiring shouts of 
done by conscious effort of the will ; Play is impulsive. | all, in what has hitherto been deemed the heresy of 
Genius plays ; talent works. Poetry is play ; prose is | heresies,—the very opposite of the old dogmas of con. 
work, thought laboring to promote some end. Humor | straint and self-denial,—in the conception of a life of 
is play ; Wit is work, artificial and designed And so | pure Attraction, or of Play, a life whose spring ang 
on, up to Religion, which is play in the highest sense ; | method are already typed in the free energies of An, 
self-discipline and self-denial and pains-taking obedi- | The oration itself is a fine illustration of the kind of 
ence being but a temporary and inferior state conduct- | life it celebrates. It is an intellectual Play, in that 
ing to that higher. high sense. It is an unrhymed Poem, free, organic, 
Now suppose the orator had expressed the same | vital, positive in its whole structure, or growth rather; 
thought in a little different dialect. Suppose that in- | a real work of Art. There is nothing too much, noth- 
stead of the state of Play he had said a state of “Pas- |ing forced about it ; it seems very brief, and yet the 
sional Attraction 7’ and instead of a state of Work, | thought is as completely out, incarnated and rounded 
he had said a state of Passional constraint, or Self-de- | as any fruit, which yet bears seeds of other fruit with. 
nial ; what an outcry there would have been! whata |in it. This essay really grows before you out of its 
commotion among candidates and baccalaureates and | seminal thought one continuous whole, well ratified 
doctors! These are Fourieritish terms! Call for their | and rhythmical in all its parts,tingting-with life to every 
definition and you will find it, nowhere given more | leaf-tip and tendril. The thought had not to be eked 
successfully than in this very definition by the orator | and patched out by cold connecting sentences, which 
of Work and Play. Two things, which are equal to a | had no pre-existence in the germ. It nowhere labors, 
third, are said to be equal to each other ; and this Play- | itis never prosy. The style is rich and warm asit 
gospel, therefore, is the same thing with the doctrine of | is precise and severely true. Inspired periods, rhyth. 
“A:tractive Industry.” mical as all free impassioned utterance must be,abound 


If among Dr. Busuwett’s hearers that day there | i it. For, says the writer : 
were any so fortunate as to have been readers of the | “Every sort of writing which is its own end, an utter. 
wholesome series of essays in this paper, from our cor- | *™¢° made because the soul lof feeling, beauty, truth 


el and wants to behold her own joy, is poetry.” * * * 
respondent Y. S., on the “ Divine Life in Man,” as| “ Poetry, therefore is play, as distinguished from pro: 


consisting not in mere “ vie et in the fulfilment of sia tal cain adnaaee our ede fr: 
his nature, in the production of “uses” or of good ; not | when a man thinks, or acts for an end ulterior, 


in pains-taking and cold “self-denial,” but in the warm, ee then the drag of his _— being towards 
tad ry ie a me To es a speci him,— i 

willing, jubilant, activity of “Art ;” insisting eloquent- > nan cated : atom oie inthaand si ype 

ly and logically that God made man not fora life of | to get something to or into itself; therefore he is 


: oes ae rhythm in his feeling, and the music of the stars 
virtue, but to be, in his degree, an Artist ; they could chime with Mids, ied when helete go his private 
not but be struck by the remarkable congeniality, nay | end to play,then he is part of the great universe un 
the entire identity, in all but language, of the domi- | nd consciously one with it, and then he falls i 


nant and pervading thought of thetwo men. To make ee oe eee helene a 
the whole of life a Fine Art, was precisely what Fou- | and number, weaving and waving with those gr 
t 


rier meant. To realize than golden, glorious, harmo- of light wae a cam oun. of 
nic, god-like state of Play, to carry the sentiment of | inaudible, hymn. Or, to bring an instance f 


+s , at _ | the stars, where no ficti 
Art, the activity of Art at once spontaneous and Fat | cident tho. westd,eving 0 in 
ful, free and consecrated, into every relation of life ; | rhythm in their moulds and granite masses, 


the 
that is the practical purport of his “Attractions propor- | 1iscordant sounds of horns or screaming voi art the 


tional to Destinies,” and his “Series distribute Harmo- ting nee ag: pe an i een 
nies.” 


Moralism has always been the sceptical foe of eae of aoe =n after the 

: ; so, when a man falls under inspiration fro 
Art, even when it seemed to itself most fondly and worlds, and begins to play, his soul forth 
sincerely to patronize and court it; Art scarcely can tuneful creature, his thoughts submit to, iversal 
accept its friendship without finding itself emasculated | Thythmic laws, and whep he speaks he sings,’ 


and its positive virtue (we mean not moral virtue) gone.| Let us now sketch the plant a little. / 
But Dr. Busunett is careful to give to Work its due cately the seed comes wafted to us, t 
importance ; he does not omit or underrate this reverse | fertile soil of our own consciousness. 
side (so to speak) of the medallion of life ; he asserts 4 
i d pains-taking effort to be th ne NG SOS eS 
conscious and pains-taking o e necessary | those of the greatest moment, whi 
discipline and forming of each faculty for play, just as | mally ae a somes 
LA suggestion. 1ey will enter the 
the slow acquisition of the use of any muscle must as they are of it, generated by th 
precede its subsequent free exercise. So also does Y. | meditative spirit. This is freque 
S. ; and so does every Fourierist, if we must use names. | of seientific discovery, where, al 


Do not believe we are such fools as to imagine that we ~~ rong hi ae ‘een 


can pass out of a state of discord and subversion into | facility, because it is not occupi 


2 : by thei deur. 
a state of health end harmony, without any suffering, ae oe cuted tape 
any laborious devotion to an end, any exercise of will, | then,perchance, the thoughtf 


in short, What then? Shall we therefore cease to | thatnature gives, will be able 
; . ‘ / : cove truths not measured by 

proclaim that evil, suffering, self-denial, moral virtue, | yniserse, 

are not the proper end of life, but only stepping-stones | {More true is this, if poable, of moral sullects; for 

to harmony und thathigh state of Play or Passional 


thre are many of these whith the soul will notsuffer to 

thrust upon her. She npist ask for them, catchthe note 

Attraction, which are alone worthy of the name of citer in some humble su e,entertain them)hought 

life ? s filly, take them into her g, and there, encofraging 
as it were, their modesty /©™ 1 ) So 

Every artist, if he but knew it,is upon the side of | péfially it is with the subset in which I desire 


Fourier; every poet, every man of genius, in his hour z einen, wopld be in fact to hide it, or 
of genius, every saint who has got on as far as the i i 

“beauty of holiness,” adds, consciously or not, his tes- 
timony this way. And the triumph of Art,—or call it 


Play, mn eedea ara on he — a sore, doetsoy- serve, and, dy virtue of the warm affinities of a iving 

ing nothing, harming no one, blessing all; for Art is , to draw out the meanings that are hid so ofen it 

good, religious, loving, christian, in its very nature, |e humblest things. ateene PS oe pone = 
i ily, i e interval of care and labor, he § 0 

Why should moralism tremble? It shall not be harm- en ais vary unclassic and certainly unimposing se@e— 

ed, except it rend itself in its own rage and terror. It | jis children and a kitten prying = the floor tog 

j i i i indli d just there, possibly, s meet him suggestions | 

is only to deliver it, with the kindliest respect and good- Por ort Cent th ght moment conecrning bi 

will, from this madness, so confirmed and chronic, that ind his race, than the announcement of a ee 
all artists in all , and veg. (planet or the revolution of an empire would yie 

8 ene ages, and now Fourier and Dr. Bus surveys, with a meditative feeling, t..is bes’ 

NELL, and Y. S., and we trust ourselves too humbly seme of muscular play,—the unconscious activity, thé ex- 

but yet buoyantly, believingly, and boldly, are doing | ubrant life, the spirit of Guan there rises his 

what we can hart the conception, that possibly he is here to se? 

; pbphecy or symbol of another and higher kind of p 

But toreturn to our review. Dr. Busanext first | wiich is the a ag oes and last =ituse” ¢ 

; : the toi ears, with @ NS 

startled the world by sundry far-starching, truth-like spre bs Coe ley of motte tame ieee is a 

gleams from under the bushel of New England Cal- | hinself, and that now he is effectually tamed to ve ; 

i i of a working creature, he may yet discover, in ©! 

Conient aes was a sincere, free, earnest soul, that simapathy sen play that bat ove tamara feeling, 
read God’s oracles with those eves God had given it, ih coul is playing now,—enjoying, without the 7 
and being too much pre-occupied in the search of truth | al it ont do in Py — ‘— ae nas 

: : ; as upon the floor himself, in the up 
to think at all times of conformity, he one day writing evity pnb eel y frolic of chil hood. Saddened he may 
about “ Christian nurture,” developed a Christianity of | je to note how time and work have changed his spt" 
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Then he shows how “ Work and Play are the uni- 
versal ordinance of God for the living races ;” how 
peavers, birds, flocks and men still alternate from work 


1 follows the préelee philosophic distinction,” 


the definition which we have already given. Of man 


says - 
Med what we 000 of him in the muscular life he is, or 
should be, in the higher domain of spirit. Regarding the 
child as a creature full of life and spontaneous motion, 
thus and therefore a pains reamry we are to see in 
him, not the measure, the sign, of that which shall be. 
For as the race with an outward paradise, which, 
being lost, may yet offer the type of a higher paradise to 
be gained, so each life begins with muscular play, that, 

ing through the hard st lesof work, it may carry 
Pr ideal with it, and emerge, at last,into a state of inspir- 
ed liberty »nd spontaneous beauty. In short, we are to 
conceive that the highest and complete state of man, that 
which his nature endeavors after and in which only it ful- 
fils its sublime instinct, isthe state of play.” 


Then he alludes'to the acknowledged superiority of 
all spontaneous activity over that which is forced, as 
in memory, in study, and, rising in the application, 


adds: 

«When we ascend to the higher modes of action, such 
as involve the inventive exercises of reason, fancy, imagi- 
nation, or the sentimental exercises of feeling, passion, 
humor, we find that we are even offended by the signs of 
work; or, if not offended, we are unsatisfied, just in pro- 
portion tu the evidence of work or effort obtruded on our 
attention. For work, we allow, argues defect or insuffi- 
ciency, and to say that the man labors is the same as to 
say that he fails. Nothing is sufficient or great, nothing 
fires or exalts us, ae feel the divine energy and the | 
inspiring liberty of play. 
Then, ‘gun aes "esend still higher, to modes of | 
activity that are moral and religious, we become quite in- 
tolerant of any thing in the nature of work. To be good 
or true, for the sake of some ulterior end, is the same as 
to value goodness and truth second to that end, which is 
the same as to have no sense of either. So, if some ben- | 
efit or gift is bestowed upon us by constraint, and not 
from any compassion for oar lot or intervst in our wel-| 
fare, we deem the gift itself an insult, and call the charity | 
hypocrisy. In like manner, purity forced by self-restraint | 
or maintained by mere prudence argues impurity. True | 
purity, that which answers the perfect ideal, is spontane- | 
ous, unfolding its artless, unaffected spotiessness in the 
natural freedom of a flower. It could not defile itself’) 
without an effort. Nay, I suppose that perfect purity | 
could not even blush. Even self-denial is never a com- | 
plete virtue till it becomes a kind of self-indulgence. It 
must bathe itself in the fountains of a self-oblivious char- | 
ity. Forgetting fame and reward, rising above the con- 
straints of prudence, and losing the nature of work, it 
must become the spontaneous impulse of our being, a joy- 
ous overflow of the soul’s liberty.” 


Strange orthodoxy this last paragraph! Work, then, 
isin its nature temporary. “ Passing through activity 
for an end, we are to come into activity as an end, be- 
yond which, of course, there is nothing higher,” and 
too truly does he describe the universal natural yearn- 
ing for this higher kind of life. 

But he does not derogate from the dignity of work. 
He “notices in what manner it becomes the preparative 
or necessary condition of play ;’ shows how even the 
muscles of that playiul child had first to work them- 
selves by little and little, into the condition of free mo- 
tion; how “ every muscle in his body had, in fact, to 
be graduated in the little university of motion, before 
he was ready for play ; how mentally and spiritually 
also, man must by study or experiment get possession 
of hissoul.” And thus he gets at something like a 
theory of Evil, which we do not altogether dislike : 





“Tt will also be seen that this free state of man involves 
amoral experience, and possibly somewhat of a bad or 
selfish experience, whereby his choices may be settled in 
the permanent love of goodness. For this, in fact, is the 
greatness of all greatness, that itis of the man himself, 
the measure of his own free aims «nd aspirations. Andif 
0 much depends on the soul’s choices, it needs to be made 
wise that it may choose wisely, and possibly to choose un- 
wisely in order that it may be wise. Thus it descends in- 
to selfishness and evil, which are only forms of work, there 
to learn the wisdom of gooduess in the contrasts of dis- 
taste, weariness, and hunger. And this, I suppose, is the 
solution of the various travail that is given to the sons of 
men to be exercised therewith.” 


So much for Work: Now for the state of Play 


Which it prepares. First, he would have us ponder 
this : 


“Observe the intense longing of the race for some such 
higher and freer state of being. They call it by no name. 
Probably mostof them have but dimly conceived what 
they are after. The more evident will it be that they are 
after this, when we find them covering over the whole 
ground of life, and filling up the contents of history with 
their counterfeits or miseonceived attempts. If the hid- 
den fire is seen bursting up on every side, to vent itselt 
in flame, we may certainly know that the ground is full.” 





Illustrations of this longing, in its blind attempts to 
satisfy itself in active life, he finds first in the love ot 
money, “that sacra fames, which misconceiving its 
own unutterable longings after spiritual play, proposes 
to itself the dull felicity of cessation, and drives the 
World to madness in pursuit of a counterfit, which it 
is work to obtain, work also to keep, and yet harder 


work oftentimes to enjoy.” Then in the passion for 
the Drama : 


“ We love to see life in its feeling and activity, separa 
‘ed from its labors and historic results. Could we see all 
tman changes transpire poetically or creatively, that is, 
4 vas letting our soul play with them as they pass,then 
t Were only poetry to live. Then to admire, love, laugh, 
~then to abhor, pity, weep,—all were alike grateful to 
us; for the view of suffering separated from all reality, 
“ve what it bas to feeling, only yields a painful joy,which 
a deeper joy because of the pain. Hence the written 
sid » offering to view in its impersonations a life one 
ti © of life, a life ia whieh all the actings appear without 
a ends and simply as in play, becomes to the cultivated 
rita? # spring of the intensest and mo-t captivating spi- 

incitement, He beholds the creative genins of a 
— Pliying out impersonated groups and societies of 
cher clothing each with life, passion, individuality, and 
in acter, by the fertile activity of his own inspired feel- 
on Meantime the writer himself is hidden, and cannot 
8 form his existence. Hence egotism, which also is 
of all he work the dullest, most insipid, least inspiring 
t Uman demonstrations, is nowhere allowed to ob- 


» Asa reader, too, he has no ends to think of 
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the breath. 
And yet this feeble of '. some of us 
w eall hasa tothe 


tragical 
multitude. are moved, thrilled it may be, with a 
strange It is as if a something in their nature, 
higher than they themselves know, were quickened into 
power,—namely, that divine instinct of play, in which the 
summit of our nature is most clearly revealed.” 


Another illustration is the love of war. ‘ Mere ends 
and uses do not satisfy us. We must get above pru- 
dence and economy,” even if it be by war. Here he 
makes a just distinction between courage, which is of 
the heart, and bravery, which is of the will. “ One is 
the spontaneous joy and repose ofa truly great soul ; 
the other, bravery, is afteran end ulterior to itself, and, 
in that view, is buta form of work,—about the hardest 
work, too, I fancy, that some men undertake. What 
can be harder, in fact, than to act a great heart, when 
one has nothing but a will wherewith to do it?” This 
singular, yet all but universal anomaly of the war-spirit 
in treading, moral and domestic christians, whose law 
is love and hope is heaven, has found no better ex- 
planation than this: 


“ But if bravery be not the same as courage, still it is a 
very imposing and plausible counterfeit. The man him- 
self is told, after the occasion is past, how heroically he 
bore himself, and when once his nerves have ecome tran- 
quillized, he begins even to believe it. And since we can- 
not stay content in the dull, uninspired world of economy 
and work, we are asready to see a hero as he to be one. 


Nay, we must have our heroes, as I just said, and we are | 


ready to harness ourselves, by the million, to any man 
who will let us fight him out the name. Thus we find out 
occasions for war,—wrongs to be redressed, revenges to 
be taken, such as we may feign inspiration and play the 
great heart under. We collect armies, «nd dress up lead- 
ers in gold and high colors, meaning, by the brave look, 
to inspire some notion of a hero betorehand. Then we 
set the men in phalanxes and squadrons, where the per- 
sonality is taken away, and a vast impersonal person eall- 
ed an army, a magnanimous and brave monster, is all that 
remains. The masses of fieree color, the glitter of steel, 
the dancing plumes, the waving flags, the deep throb of 
the music lifting every foot,—under these the living acres 
of men, possessed by the one thought of playing brave to- 
day, are rolled on to battle. Thunder, fire, dust, blood, 
groaus,—wh. t of these ?—nobody thinks of these, for no- 
body dares to think till the day is over, and then the 
world rejoices to behold a new | atch of heroes! 

“And this is the Devil’s play, that we call war. We have 
had it going on ever since the old geologic era was finish- 
ed. e are sick enough of the matter of it! We under- 
stand well enough that it is not good economy. But we 
cannot live on work. We must have courage, inspiration, 
greatness, play. Even the moral of our nature, that 
which is to weave us into social union with our kind be- 
fore God, is itself thirsting after play; and if we cannot 
haveit in good, why then let us have it in as good as we 
can. It is at least some comfort, that we do not mean 
quite as badly in these wars as some men say. We are 
not in love with murder, we are not simple tigers in feel- 
ing, and some of us come out of battle with kind and gen- 
tle qualities left. We only must have our play.” 

Other illustrations he draws from chivalry and from 
religious superstitions, fanatical and quietestic :—* in 
all these forms, covering almost the whole ground of 
humanity with counterfeits of play, that are themselves 
the deepest movements of the race, I show you the 
boundless sweep of this divine instinct, and how surely 
we may know that the perfected state of man is a state 
of beauty, ruth and love, where life is its own end 
and joy.” 

“ Passing now into the life of letters,” he unfolds 
these distinctions, to which we have alluded, between 
genius and talent, wit and humor, prose and poetry. 
This about genius, is too good to pass by : 

“But we need to add that talent, in every sphere, pass- 
es into genius through exercise; for if geniuses are born, 
as we sometimes hear, they must yet be born agtin of 
study, struggle and work. Firct the man comes into ac- 
tion, gets possession of himself, fills out the tone of his en- 
ergies by efforts and strugg es that are of the will. If 
then deas find him, when he is ploughing in u-es. and drop 
their mantle on him, he becomesa prophet. I say,ifthey 
find him; for he is little likely to find them, by going af- 
ter them. Inspiration sought is inspiration hindered. It 
must be a call. No mav makes a breeze for his vessel by 
blowing in the sail himself. Neitheris any man to act 
the genius — or to have it fora question, previous 
to study and work, whether possibly he is born to the life 
of genius. To pre-e: nceive the life is,in fact, not to suf- 
fer it. The most any mortal can do inthis matter is to 
do nothing,—-save to offer a pure, industrious, lively na 
ture toall beauty and good, and be willing to serve them, 
till he is permitted to reign with them. If then there fall 
into his bosom, as it were out of heaven, thoughts, truths, 
feelings, acts of good to be done, all of which are joy and 
reward in their own nature, and the man, taking fire in 
these, as with something divine, rises into play, that is the 
kind of activity we mean by the word genius.” 


Next he p'sses to the true method of scientific dis- 
covery, which he represents to be a process of play,or 
insight, as distinguished from the dull work of induc- 
tion. Here he celebrates the grand Phythagorean idea 
of numbers, the law of universal distribution in the 
world ot matter, and of mind, or what Fourier would 
call the “ Mathematics of God.” And if one should 
set out to portray the wilder and more visionary mood 
of Fourier,rioting in cosmogonies and’aromal! creations 
and planetary series, as well as the calm confidence 
which crowned his long heroic labors of inquiry, could 
he do it betier than inthe following allusion to the 
great astronomer, Kercer: 


“ Accordingly we find, as a matter of historic fact, that 
the singular and truly wonderful man who first broke in- 
to the ordinances of heaven and got a foothold there for 
definite science was inflamed and led on by the inspira- 
tions of geometry. ‘ Figures pleased me,’ he says, ‘ as be- 
ing quantities, and as having existed before the heavens.’ 


Therefore he expected te find the heavens included under | 


geometric figures. Half mad with prophetic feeling, and 
astrologically possessed, also, by the stars, he goes up 
among them praying and joking and experimenting to- 
gether, trying on, as it were, his geometric figures to see 
how they will fit, aud seolding the obstinacy of heaven 
when they will not; doubting then whether ‘ perhaps the 
gibbous moon,in the bright constellation of the Bull’s 
torehead, is not filling his mind with tantastic images ;’ 
returning again to make another trial, and enduring la- 













ae at last, behold! 
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my sacred ! Ltriumph over mankind! The 
; the book is written--to be read, either how, or 
y posterity, I care not which. It may well wait a cen- 
tury for a reader, as God has been waiting six thousand 
years for an observer !’” 


From one science, only one more step. It brings us 
to the highest, to Religion. We mount now to the 
dome of the great temple. The stream of the discourse 
has gone on widening, and now it is received into 
the ocean. But we forget; we started with another 
figure, with a seed planted by the wind; we have fol- 
lowed the unfolding stages of the plant, and now we 
reach the crown, the sacred flower, blending its sweet 
smiles with the smiling, kindred sky, rapt in the infinite 
kiss of heaven. 
rious, integral and joyous life; and not that pallid 
phantom of a life supposed, which is the common por- 
trait of what men call piety and duty. 
off selecting ; we cannot separate a petal ora blush ; 
reader, we pluck you the whole flower and offer it: 


Ca 


Here we leave 


“But it is time to bring these illustrations to a close, and 
it is searcely for me to choose the manner. They have their 
own proper close,towards which they have all the way been 
drawing us, and that we must now accept; namely, this: 
that, as childhood begins with play, so the last end of 
man, the pure ideal which his being is consumated, is a 
state of play. And if we look for this perfected state, we 
shall find it nowhere, save in religion. Here at last man 
is truly and completely man. ere the dry world of 
| work and the scarcely less dry counterfeits of play are 
left behind. Partial inspirations no longer suffice. The 
| man ascends into a state of free beauty, where well-doing 
|is its own end and joy, where life is the simple flow of 
love, and thought, no longer colored in the prismatic hues 


of truth. Exactly this we mean, when we say that Christ- 
lianity brings an offer of liberty toman; for the Christian 
| liberty is only pure spiritual play. Delivered of selt-love, 
| fear, contrivance, legal constraints, termagant passions, in 
a word, of all ulterior ends not found in goodness itself, 
the man ascends into power, and reveals for the first time, 
the real greatness of his nature. 

“I speak thus, not professionally, but asany one, who 
is simply aman of letters, should. I am well aware that 
Christianity has hithertoo failed to realize the noble con- 
summation of which Ispeak. We have been too much in 
| opinions to receive inspirations; occupied too much with 
| fires and anathem..s, to be filled with this pure love; too 
conversant with mock virtues and uncharitable sanctities, 
|to receive this beauty or be kindled by this heavenly 
flame. And yet how evideut is it that religion is the only 
element of perfected freedom and greatness to a soul! for 
here alone does it finally escape from self. and come into 
ithe perfect life of play. For just as the n a:ter of the 

worlds wants a law to settle its motions and be its element 
of order, so all intelligences want their element of light, 
rest, beauty, and playin God. Hence weare to look, as 
the world rises out of its barbaric fires and baptized an- 
imosities into the simple and tree life of love, to see a 
beauty unfolded in human thought and feeling as much 
|more graceful as it is freer and closer to God. Christ- 
ian love is demonstrably the only true ground of a per- 
fect wsthetic culture. Indeed, there is no perfect culture 
of any kind, which does not carry the man out of himself, 
and kindle in his human spirit those free aspirations that 
shall bear him up, as in flame to God’s own person. 

“ Therefore believe in a future age, yet to be revealed, 
which is to be distinguished from all others as the godly 
or godlike age,—an age not of universal education simply, 
or universal philanthropy, or external freedom, or politi- 
cal well-being, but a day of reciprocity and free intimacy 
between all souls and God. ning and religion, the 
scholar and the Christian, will not be divided as they have 
been. The universities be will filled with a profound 
spirit of religion, and the bene orasse will be a fountain 





of inspiration to all the investigations of study and the | 


creations of genius. 

“T raise this expectation of the future, not because some 
prophet of old time h.s spoken of a day to come, when 
‘the streets of the city shall be full of boys and girls 
playing in the streets thereof, (tor I know not that he 
meant to be so interpreted,) but because I find a proph- 
ecy of play in our nature itself, which it were a viol. tion 
of all insight not to believe will some time be fulfilled. 
And when it is fulfilled, it will be found that Christianity 
has, at last, developed a new literary era,—the era of re- 
ligious love. 

“ Hitherto, the love of passion has been the central fire 
of the world’s literature. The dramas, epics, odes, novels, 
}and even histories, have spoken to the world’s heart 
chiefly through this passion, and through this have been 
able to get their answer. For this passion is a state of 
play, wherein the man loses himeelt, in the ardor of a 
devotion, regardless of interest, fear, care, prudence, and 
even of life it elf. Hence there gathers round the lover 
a tragic interest, and we hang upon his destiny, as if 
some natural charm or spell were in it. Now this pas- 
sion of love, which has hitherto been the staple of liter 
ae is only a crude symbol in the life ot nature, by 
which God designs to interpret, and also to toreshadow, 
| the higher love of religion,—nature’s gentle Beatrice, 
who leaves her image in the youthful Dante; and is there- 
fore to attend him afterwards in the spirit flight ot song, 
and be his guide upward through the wards of Paradise 
to the shining mount of God. \ hat, then, are we to 
think, but that God will some time-bring us up out of 
the literature of the lower love, intv that of the higher,— 
| that as the age of passion yields, at last, to the age of 
reason, 80 the crude love of instinct shall give piace to the 
pure intellectual love of God? And then, around that 
nobler love, or out of it, shall arise a new body of liter- 
ature, as much more gifted as the inspiration is purer 
and more intellectual. Beauty, truth, and worship, song, 
science, and duty, will all be unfolded together in the 

| common love of God. 

“Society must of course receive a correspondent beauty 
into its character and feeling, such as can be satisfied no 
longer with the old barbaric themes of war and passion. 
To bea scholar and not to be a Christian, to produce the 
fruits of genius without a Christian inspiration, will no 
longer be thought of, and religion, heretofore looked upon 
|asa ghostly constraint upon life, it will now be acknow!- 








only real emancipator of man. 

“If now it be doubted whether a hope of so great 
beauty it ever to be realized here on earth, so also is it 
| doubted, I may welireply, whether those sublime visions 
of the Christian seer, which are given us in ‘he last chap- 
tersof Revelation, refer to scenes of this life or of the 
life tocome. And may it not be because the beauty ot 
the one is at last to come into so close » resemblance to 
that of the other as to leave no definite line between them? 
| Let no expectation seem romantic bec use it wears the 

air of poetry ; for religion is itself the elemental force of 

all tree beauty, and thus of a life essentially poetic 
| Lis inspired seers and prophets are the pvets of God. Its 
| glorious future bursts up ever into song, atd pictures it- 
self to the view in tic sceneries and visivns. Even the 
| occupations and felicities of the good beyond lite are repre- 
| sentabie only in that play of choirs and chimes of poetic joy. 
Music and rhythm are the naturai powers, indeed, of or- 








’ if done in the spirit , would have 


Religion, too, is play, perfected, glo- | 


of prejudice and sin, rejoices ever ia the clear white light | 


edged, is the only sufficient fertilizer of genius, as it is the | 
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der and crystallization, in the social life of all moral na- 
tures,--as we see in the jact that the ancient laws of the 
race were framed in verse, and sung into authority. as the 
carmen necessarium of the State. Therefore I can ea- 
sily persuade myselt, that, it the world were irec,--iree, I 
mean, of themselves,—brought up all out of work into 
the pure inspiration of truth and charity, new forms of 
personal and intellectual beauty would appear, and socie- 
ty itself reveal the Orphic movement. No more will it be 
imagined that poetry and rbythm are accidents or fig- 
ments of the race, one side of all ingredient or ground in 
nature. But we shall know that poetry is the reul and 
true state of man, the proper and last idea) ot soals, the 
free heauty they long for, and therhythmie flow ot that 
universal play in which all life would live.” 





THE DAGUERREOT YPE 
AND FOREIGN MISCELLANY; 
A MAGAZINE OF LITERATURE AND SCIENCE, 
Compiled chiefly from the Periodical Publications of England, 
France and Germany. 


ROSPECTUS.—tThe design of the work is to furnish the 

American Public with a faithful view of all the ,oblest ef- 
forts made in the great worid of Europea, Literature, present- 
ing a series of striking pictures of the constantly-var) ing as- 
pect of public affairs, of the state of the public taste, and the 
bent of public opinion, in the most refined and intellectual coun. 
tries of Europe—embracing political articles, chosen withvut 
Party bias, and with sole reference to their im) ortance—essay 8 
on a variety of subjects—notices of geographical discoveries, 
voy ages and travels—biography and hisiory —and unerceyption= 
able tales, now and then, 10 beguile the tedium of a weary hour ; 
also, brief reviews and notices of new books pubiished in this 
country, carefully made and strictly impartial, with orginal ar- 
ticles occasionally on subjects of national importance. 

The same editorial pen, that one of t),e Editors (familiar from 
a long residence on the Continent of Europe, with the language 
and literature of Germany and France,) will continue to enrich 
the work with weil executed translations from the leading Ger- 
man and French Pertodicals ; these have hitherto distinguished 
the work from all others, and constituted one of the most at- 
tractive features of this miscellyny. 

The first Number of the 3d Volume will be published imme. 
diately, and arrangements are Made to ensure purctuali'y ond 
| the regular tra..smis-ion of the work. Thesuccessive Numbeis 
| will appear on the zd and 4th Saturdays of every month — 

Twelve Nmmbers will form a Volume, subscribers thus receiv- 
| ing annually two large and handsome volumes, each consisting 
of at least 500 pages, and containing besides original matter, the 
most interesting productions of the best foreign writers of the 
| day. 
‘cates :—The price of subscription will be Three Doviarsa 
| year, always payable in advance. 
Agencies, tor increasing the circulation of the work, will be 
established in all important places in the Union, and @ liberal 
compensation alowed. App ications, with references, are in- 
| Vited. 

OG To Clergy men, or others, who will procure for us four 
subscribers, and send us $)2, a fifth copy gratis will be sent for 
}one year. 
| @G As an inducement to new subscribers, we will give them 
en opportunity of making the work complete, by furnishing the 

first and second volumes ut $175 each, in hendsome birding. 
The vols. will »lways be bound in uniform style, so that sub- 
| scribers who may vesire it may have the opportunity of ex- 
| changing their future numbers for vols. to match, or of having 
them boun4, at a trifling advance 
Publithed by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
No. 111 Washington Street, Boston 

Any newsp: per a the above six times, and sending 

| us a number of the paper, shall receive the work tor one year. 


HOMCEOPATHIC MEDICINES AND BOOKS. 
| K. WM. KRADDE, No. 322 Broauway, New York, Gener 


al Agent for the Central Homeopathic Pharmacy at Leip- 
sic ,for the United States, respectiully informs the Homm@opathic 
| Physicians and the friends of the System, that he has always on 
hand a good assortment of Homeopathic Medicines, in complete 
| sets, or by single vials, in ‘Tinctures, Dilutions and Triturations 
| Also, all Homeopathic Books published in this country and ku- 
| Tope. ti n20 








LOVE IN THE PHALANSTERY. ; 
Y Victor Hennequin. rice i2} cents. This day published 
and for sale at THE HARBINGER OFFICE 
8.3 No. 9 Spruce Street. 


AGENTS WANTED. at 
aoe and respectable young men can obtain im- 
mediate and profitable employment as agents for a new xci- 
| entific periodical, by addressing Dr. J. R. Bucnanan, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. The business will yield forty or fifty collars a 
month. None need apply unless well recommended. Those 
well acquainted with physiology, phi enology, and the collater- 

algciences would be preterred. au i9 


! R ANNING. 
memoik’ Or Wit Pras CHANY SSexxiNe, 
With Extracts from his Correspondence and Manusc)ipts. 

eee by his ee William Henry Channing—Com- 
prised in three volumes of from four hundred and filty to 

five hundred pages each, uniform with the best edition of the 

works. Two very superior Portraits of Dr Channing appear 

in the volumes ; one trom a painting by Allston, the other by 


Gambardella. 
CONTENTS. 

Part First.—Parentage and Birth—Boy hood—College Life— 
| Richmond—Studies and Settlem: nt 

Part Second.—Early Ministry—Spiritual Growth—The Uni- 
tarian Controversy—Middle-age Ministry—European Journey. 

Part Third — The Ministry and Literature — Religion and 
Philosophy—Social Reforms—The Anti-Slavery Movement— 
Politics—F riends—Home Life—Notes. 

Published by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
may 20 ili Washington street, Boston. 


; LIFE OF FOURIER. 
HE Life of Charles Fourier.t-y Ch Pellerin, M.D. Trans- 
lated by Francis Geo. >haw ; with on elegant engraved 
rirait. Price. $',00. Will besent by mail. This day pub 
ished and for sale at 
THE HARBINGER OFFICE, 
s9 9 Spruce Street. 
PORTRAITS OF FOURIER, 
NEW supply of Sartain’s mezzotint portrait of Fourier. 
Also, a steel engraving of Fourier,by Andrews, forsale at 
| the HARBINGER OFFICE, 
}; aug No. 9, Spruce street. 


RUDOLPH GARRIGUE 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER. 2 ASTOK HOUSE, 
Barclay Street, New York. 
EGS leave to inform his triends and the public that his ar. 
ran gements for the oe edy and cheap importation of foreign 
| books are now unrivelied in this country. and thet orders «n- 
| trusted to his care will meet with immediate attention. Orders 
| are sent to Europe by every Steamer, and returns obtained by the 
|Next German S camer. thus limiting the time required tor filing 
| any order to from tw fo three months. He feels bound toexpress 
| his thanks to his numerous friends for the ample encourage 
| ment he is enjoy ing, and he will continue to justily their confi- 
dence by the most punctual and faithtu] dischurge of his oblige- 
| tions. 





List of Recent Importations 

J. Salvador, Geschichte der Romerherrscheft in Judwa und der 
Zerstorung Jerusalems. Deutsch von Ludw. Eichler, 2 
vols. 8vo. with 4 maps. Kremen, 1848 Sewed, §3. 

F. W. Barthold’s Deutschland und die Hugenotten Geschichte 
des Einflusses der Deutschen auf Frenkreichs kirehliche 
und burgeriiche Verhalt.isse von der Zeit des Schmalkaldi- 
schen Bundes bis zum Gesetz von Nantes 1531-1598. Ist vol. 
8vo. Bremen, i842. Sewed, $2 25. 

A very important work on the important period of the six- 
teenth century, 

Dr. K. W. Ideler, Der Wohnsinn in seine: psychologisch: n und 
socialen Bedeutung erleu'ert durch Krankengeschichten. Ist 
vel, &vo. Bremen, 1818. Sewed, $! 75. 

G. Hofken Viamisch-Belgien, 2 vols. svo. Bremen, 1848. Sew. 
ed. $3. 

| Avery superior work on Relginm with regard to its origin, 

historical development, political and social moveme:ts, fine 

arts, language. &e. &c. 

Politische Denkwurdizkeiten aus Oelsner’s Schriften herausgeg 
vy Dr G Oclsner-Monmorque. 1 vol. 8vo. Bremen, |=48. 


Sewed Ss! 76. ; 
Half of these interesting Memoirs are written in the French 
language. 


Schwarze und Weisse; Skizzen aus Bourbon von Dr. Oelsner 
Monmorque. I2mo. Bremen, 1848. Sewed, $1 25. 
A very spirited Anti-Slavery Bovk 
C. Reinhold’s gesammelte Novellen. 2 Baende, | vol. Die Kin- 
der der Frem:-e. 24 vol, Real and Ideal. Bremen, 1848. Sew- 
ed, $2 50. 
One of the productions in Belles Lettres deserving a more 
than passing notice. 
Catalogues. ancient and modern, and al! bibliographice) infor- 
| mation regarding Germany, France and the North of Europe 
are, on application, readily furnished by 
RUDOL!’H GARRIGUE, 


| 623 2 Astor House, (Barclay st.) New York. 
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THE HARBINGER. 
=<. 


A Maw oven THE Fatia-—Neither fiction nor fact can 
furnish an incident of more thrilling intererest than one 
which occurred last evening at the Falls, and is detailed 
below by our correspondent. There is something terribly 
appalling, almost sublime, in the straggles for life of a 
strong, self-possessed man, when drawn into the torrent 
that, with the speed of a race horse, sweeps him onward 
to certain destruction. A moment scarcely elapses be- 
tween entire and a most fearful death, yet in that 
moment, what a wealth of life may be compressed. How 
like lightning must flash through the mind, all the pleas. 
ant recollections of childhood, the firm resolves of vigor- 
ous manhood, the hopes of the future, the endearments 
of home and |riends, repentance for past errors, and pray- 
ers for forgiveness in that dread presence to which he is 
80 awfully summoned! 





NiaGara Farts, Oct. 2, 1848, 


About sun-down last evening, a man was carried over 
the Falls. Who he wasis not known, From his man- 
agement of the sail boat in which he came down the 
river, I think he was not well acquainted with the current 
or the rapids. His dress and appearance indicated re- 
spectability , and after he got in the rapids, his self-pos- 
session was most extraordinary. His boat wasa ve 
good one -decked over on the bow, and I should thin 
would carry three or four tons. From what I learn of a 
sail boat hiving been seen below Black Rock, coming 
down, I think it is from there or Buffalo. No other than 
a person unacquainted with the current above the rapids; 
would venture so near them. 


I was on the head of Goat Island when I first diseover- 
ed the boat—then near half a mile below the foot of Na- 
vy Island, and nearly two miles above the Falls, There 
seemed to be two in the boat. It was directed towards 
the American shore—the wind blowing from this shore, 
and still the sail was standing. Being well acquainted 
with the river. I regarded the position of the boat as ex 
traordinary and hazardous, and watched it with intense 
anxiety. Soon I discovered the motion of an oar, and 
from the changing direction of the boat, concluded it had 
but one. While constantly approaching nearer and near- 
er the rapids, I could discover it was gaining the Ameri- 
can shore, and by the time it had got near the first fall in 
the rapids, about halfa mile above Goat Island, it was 
directly above the Island. There it was turned up the 
river, and for some time the wind kept it nearly station 
ary. The only hope seemed to be to come directly to 
Goat Island, «nd whether I should run half a mile to 
give alarm or remain to assist, in the event the boat at- 
tempted to make the Island, was a question of painful 
doubt. But soon the boat was again turned tow irds the 
American shore. Then it was certain it must go down 
the American rapids. Iran for the bridge —saw and in- 
formed a gentleman and lady just leaving the Island, but 
they seemed unable to reply or move. I rallied a man at 
the toll gate—we ran to the main bridge in time to see 
the boat just before it got to the first large fall in the 
rapids. Then I saw but one man—he standing at the 
stern with his oar, changing the course of the boat down 
the current, and «sit plunged over, he sat down. I was 
astonished to see the boat rise with the mast and sail 
standing, and the man, again erect, directing the boat 
towards the shore. As he came to the next and to each 
succeeding fall he sat down, and then would rise and ap- 
ply his oar in the intermediate current. 


Still there was hope that he would come near enough 
to the pier to jump, but in a momentit was gone. Anoth- 
er, that he might jump upon the rock near the bridge, but 
the current dashed him from it under the bridge, break- 
ing the mast. Again he rose on the opposite side. Tak- 
ing his oar and pointing his boat towards the main shore, 
he cried, “had f cotter lee from the boat?” We could 
not answer, for either seemed certain destruction. With- 
in a few rods of the Falls, the boat struck a rock, turned 
over and lodged. He appeared to crawl from under it, 
and swam with the oar in his hand till he went over the 
precipice. 

Without the power to render any assistance—for half 
an hour watching astrong man struggling with eve 
nerve for his life, yet doomed with almost the certainty o 
destiny to an immediate and awful death, still hoping with 
every effort for his deliverance—caused an intensity of 
excitement I pray God never again to experience, 

I write too hurriedly for publication, but I have stated 
all we have seen or know respecting the man or boat, and 
from which I hope you will be able to glean so much for 
an as will lead to discovery of the man.— Buffa- 

om. 


Tue CaTastrorne ATTHE Fatis.—-It has been very 
satisfactorily ascertained that the unfortunate man who 
metso sudden and awful a fate at the Falls, on sunday 
atternoon, was Richard Leedom, of this city. .We under- 
stand that he owned a boat on the river, answering the 
description of fhe one which went over the Falls, which he 
frequently used in fishing and sailing. He has not been 
seen or heard from since Saturday, on which day he bor- 
rowed arifle, and said he wis going down the rivera 
hunting, and there is every reason to believe that it was 
he who was seen to go over the Falls. He was a shoe- 
<< by trade—. bout 35 years of age, without a family. 
——L01id, 


Tre “Ocean Monarcn.”--The Liverpool Albion has 
published the following letter from honest but unliterary 
Jotham Bragdon,“late chiefgmate of the'Ocean Monarch-” 
“ Liverpool, Sept. 10, 1848, being about to leave Liver- 
pool, I take this opportunity to express my deep sense of 
gratitude to the inhabitants of Liverpool and its vicinity, 
aiso to the captains and officers of several ships in port, 
for their unbounded kindness to me since my ese .pe from 
the ill-fated ship Ocean Monarch. While on board of the 
steam frigate Affonso I received every attention, and, on 
my arrival on shore, the hand of friendship was offered 
by all; not the hand alone, but my friends contributed to 
my every want, which enables me to leave Liverpool in 
far more comfortable circumstances than I had hoped; a 
kindness I can never forget, and for which I shall feel un- 
der the greatest of obligationsas long as my life is spared. 
May God bless them, as man never can, be he ever so 


. Wealthy and liberal. I would also »cknowledge the re- 


ceipt of amedal trom the Liverpool Shipwreck and Hu- 
mane Society, as an expression of their opinion of my 
conduct during the trying scene, and also to encourage 
me and others to do what is really our duty—-that is, to 
save life ind relieve suffering whenever it is in our power; 
for which they have my sincere thinks, and may God 
blessthem in their laborof love while on earth they live 
(but may a like scene never come before them again,)and, 
when done with time, may they receive their reward in 
that bright world above, where shipwreck and suffering 


oe enter; which is the humble prayer of Jotham Brag- 
On. 


Saves or tae Pustic Lanps of rue Unirep States. 
—It appears from a statement of monthly receipts from 
the sales of public lands for the fiscal year commencing 
July 1, 1847, and ending 30th of June, 1848, as reported 
to the Secretary of the Treasury, that the sales for that 
year amounted to three million four huudred and nine 
teen thousand three hundred and twenty-four dollars and 
forty-four cents. The estimate of the Secretary of the 
Treasury for the fiscal year, including Choctaw certificates, 
was $3,50),000. We should be glad to know what pro 
portion of this amount has been received from speculators 
and how much from actual settlers. We earnestly hope 
that Congress will, without delay, adopt measures to secure 
the national domain in limited quantities to the latter 
class. The settlement of these lands by a hardy race of 
freemen, is of vastly more importance than the paltry sum 
annually paid into the United States Treasury.— Hunt’s 
Merchants’ Magazine. 
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tion of Babylon. Cambric, 44 cents, 

On the Karths in our Solar System ; together with an account 
of their inhabitants. Cambric, 44 cents, 

On the Athanasian Creed. Cambric, 44 cents, 

The Treatise on the Divine Love and Wisdom, 44 cents. 

The Wisdom of Angels concerning the Divine Love and Di- 
vine Wisdom. 62 cents. 

The Wisdom of 
which the Laws of Order are unfolded by which the Divine 
Government is lated. €2% cents. 

The Delights of Wisdom concerning Conjugial Love. 8vo. 
Cambric, = 50 

A Treatise concerning Heaven and Hell, being a Relation of 
Things seen and heard. 12mo. 75 cents. 

A summary Ex n of the Internal Sense of the Prophet- 
ical Books of the Old Testament, and of the Psalms. 20 cents, 

The Brief Exposition of the Doctrines of the New Church, 
126 cents 

he Nature ofthe Intercourse between the Soul and the Body. 
6} cents. 














PHILOSOPHICAL AND SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 
ENGLISH +. DITIONS 


The Principia, or first principles of natural things 2 vols. 
7 25. 

. The Economy ot the Animal Kingdom. 2 vols $7 25. 
Principles of Chemistry, with other Treatises ; 4 vol $3 25. 
Outlines of a Philosophical Argument upon the Infinite, trans- 

lated by Wilkinson. $1 87. 

Posthumous Tracts, No 1,2 and 3do. each No. 44 cents. 
Hierogly phic Key, do 50 cents. 
Miscellaneous Observations, connected with the Physical Sci 
ences. $2: 
Also the collateral works. 
Barrett’s Lectures. 1 vol. 12 mo, $1 
Noble’s Appeal | vol. 12 mo. 1 
Noble’s Plenary Inspiration, 1 
Dictionary of Correspondence. 1 
Bush’s Reply to Woods. 1 
Cabell’s Reply to Pond. ’ 
Documents concerning Swedenborg.} 
Crissold’s Letters. 
Parson’s Essays. 
Mesmer and Swedenborg. 
Guardian Angels. 
The New Church Repository—a monthly Periodical, Edited 
by Prof. Bush. $3 per annum. 
JOHN ALLEN. 

139 NASSAU St., NEw YORK. 
In press, Apocalypse Revealed. 1 vol. 8 vo. 
Noble’s Lectures. 1 vol. 8 vo. 
De Guay’s Letters. 1 vol. 12 mo. mis 
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PHONOGRAPHIC AND PHONOT YPIC WORKS. 


Ae & BOYLE are Authors and sole Publishers 

of PHONOGRAPHIC AND PHONOTYPIC WORKS 
n the United States. They keep constantly for sale the works 

mentioned below, which can be sent mail or express, im any 

quantities, to all parts of the Union and Canada, at a trifling ex 
ense. 

Wiret Lessons in Phonography, a small chart, containing the sim- 

le alphabet, with explanations, and a page of easy monosy1- 
fables written in the Saal on characters, intended to be 
sold or gratuitously distributed by teachers and lecturers at 
an introductory lesson or lecture; two centseach Per hun- 
dred, - oh mie ey ceils a $1 00 

Compendium of Phonography, on a single 5 » containing a 

condensed — of the rg The principal use that honogra- 
hers make ot this sheet, is to use the blank e, in writing 
onography to their friends, who, by referring to the expla- 
nations on the other page, have no difficulty either in deci- 
phering the letter sent them, or in answering it in Phonogra- 
phic characters. Per sheet,6} cents ; per quire, - $1 00 
Complete Phonographic Class Book, containing an Inductive Ex- 
ition of Phonography, intended for the use of schools,and 
earners generally, and written expressly for giving every in 
struction in the art that can be obtained without the assistance 
of the living teacher. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mail- 
ae Sto taodir, 6 complet , of Inducti Reading 

Phono hic r,a complete course of Inductive 
Lessons in Phonography, intended for schools and learners 
ae. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mailing, 25 cts ; 

nen, : - 037 
oe From the Complete Phonographic Class Book, and tne 

onographic Reader, many thousands of persons in different 
parts of the Union have e correct and rapid writers 
without the aid of a teacher. 

Phonographic Chart, No. 1. tor teachers and lecturers. This is 
a large chart, about four feet square, containing the simple al 
phabet. If is intended to be hung up in sight of a large class, 
while being drilled on the elements of Phonography, 0 50 

Phonographic Chart, No. I1., for teachers and lecturers. This is 
also a large chart, peg a number of simple words, on 
which a class should be drilled at its first and second lessons. 


: b - “s"' @ 50 
Primary Phonotypic Reade, tor the use of schools, famili-s, and 
uneducated adults. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mail- 
ing, : e2 ts © wit 0 24 
Phonotypic Chart. This isa large chart, containing the 
letters of the Phonotypic alphabet, for the use of teachers and 
lecturers, : 0 50 
The First, Second and Third Numbers of the Phono Re- 
porter’s First-Book, containing a oe list of the word- 
signs used inthe most contracted style of a re- 
porting, and illustrated by exercises for the use of those only 
who have mastered the oernsmnenting siglest Phonography 
as taught in the Complete Phonographic Class Book, and the 
Phonographic Reader. Issued in numbers, by Stephen P. 
Andrews and Augustns F Boyle. Per number - O12 
N.B. The first, second and numbers only are for sale 
now. The remaining numbers will be successively announc 
ed as they appear. 
he Sound-Chart of the English Language, by 8.P. Andrews & 
A. F. Boyle. Price, : - - 060 


This Chart is not a Phonotypic one. It represents the sounds 
of the English Language by heterotypic letters and combina- 
tions of letters. The difference between other charts of the 
elements of the language and the Sound-Chart is, that in the 
former, there is no classification of the sounds, while in the 
Sound-Chart, they are classed as in Phonography. The conse 
quence is, that any one who learns the elements of the language 
from it, is three-fourths inducted into a knowledge of ° 
phy and Phonotypy. Another great difference, and an impor- 
tant one to teachers, is its price—only Fifty cents,—while no 
other Chart of the elementary sounds can be purchased for les 
than TWo DoLLaRs. 


The Anglo Saxon, a Weekly Phonotypic Newspaper, Pea < 
num, : ) 
and for six months, three months, and six weeks, at the same 
rate. 


Persons living in any part of the United States or Canada, can 
receive any of the above works through the Post Office, with 
the same regularity and rapidity that they obtain answers to let- 
ters, by forwarding the price of the worksthey desire, a 
te our address in New York, and at a trifling expense, as be 
seen by the following extract from the Post Office Laws :— 
“Books weighing one ounce will be charged two anda half 
cents ; each additional ounce, one cent more, for distance in 
the United States.’ [t is cheaper to have small orders sent 
through the mail, but large orders will cost less by express. If, 
however, no express runs to a place where books are wanted, 
our per centage on large purchases of books is so liberal that it 
not only balances the expense of postage, but also leavesa hand 
some profit to him who retails them. 

All orders, letters communications, &c., must be Post Parp. 
Being engage in an undertaking, the merits of which are not 
generally appreciated by business men, and the success of which 
is consequently considered by them to be atleast, doubtful, we 
are obliged to pay cash forevery outlay, and are therefore com- 
pelled te exact the same terms from ethers. We no ac 
counts, and wish it to be understood, that if the amount sent oc- 
casionally exceeds the order, we will not enter it our bvoks, 
but will send some work on Phonography or Phonotppy sutti- 
cient to balance it. 

No discount will be made, under any circumstances, on a 
less amount than Five DoLLans, ANDREWS & BOYLE. 





FOREIGN, ASSOCIATIVE, AND SWEDENBORGIAN 
WORKS, 


Chass for any of the Foreign, Associative, or Sweden 
borgian writings, slvertised in the Harbinger, will [be 
promptly attended toe on the receipt of a remittance to the 
HARBINGER OFFICE, 
ms No. 9 Spruce street. 
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gels concerning the Divine Providence, in 








Bauer, 

oe seine Briete seine Lehre. Ein 
Bteitrag zu seiner Critischen Geschichte des Urchristen dhums. 
Stuttgart, 1847. $2 +7. 

.—Dr. K. R. Lehrbueh der 

ster bis auf Johannes Damascenes Zw v 
Ate, 
Aus den Handschriften der H 


— 1846. $1 31. 

. W.—Dr. Martin Luthers edruckte 

¥ a Biblisthek zu Weiter 

tel. Erster Band: Dr. Martin Luthers Predigten u ber Joh. 
13—1. 4, 10 und Math: i. 33, 37—1. 24, 31. Berlin, 1847. 
1 50. 

. v—Kosmos. Entwurf einer ass Welt- 


Humboldt, A. a 
beschreibung. Zweiter Band. Stuttgar'!, 1 2 alien 
Kahnis, Lio. K. 4.—Die Lehre vom Heiligen Geiste. 
Theil. Halie, 1846. $1 624. 

Kurtz. H. Tristan und —Von Gottfried von Strasburg. 
Ueber trugen und beschlossen. Stuttgart, 1847, $1 50. 

Kugler, Dr. Franz, Handbuch der Geschichte der Malerei 
seit Constantin dem Grossen. Zweite Auflage unter Mitwur- 
kung des Verfassers umgearbeitet und vermehrt von Dr. J. 
Burckhardt. Zwei Baende. Berlin, 1847. 96. 

Nissie, Julius, Umrisse zu Ublands Gedichten in 36 Biatt, 
Feine Ausgabe mit Goldschmitt. $2 18. 

Umrisse zu Goethes Werken in 92 Blattin Saahistich 

mit Goethes Portrait nech May. #1 75, 

Dreissig Umrisse zu Hebels allemannischen Gedich- 

ten. 

Umrisse zu Schillers Werken in 72 Stahlstichen. $2. 
Architectonische Werke sind in reicher Auswahl ebentalls vor 
raethig. 

Die deutsche Buch und Kuasthentinee: 
HELMICH & CO., 
421 Broadway. 


hte Er. 
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BRITISH PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


UBSCRIBE early while the terms arelow! Republication | utive Committee. The said Convention shall 


of the London Quarterly Review, the Edingburg Review, 
the North British Review, the Westminster Review, and Black- 
wood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 
The above Periodicals are reprinted in New York , immediate. 
ly on their arrival by the British steamers, in a beautiful clear 
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shall be the establishment of an orig 
of Society b..sed on a system of 
Joint-Stock Property : 
Co-operative Labor; — 
Association of Families ; 
Distribution of Profits ; 
Mutua! Guarantees ; 
Honors according to Usefulness 
Integral Ed on ; 
Unity or Interests : 


Which system we believe to be in accordance with th, 
Laws of Divine Providence, and the Destiny of Man, 


III. Its Method of operation shall be the appointmey 
of agents, the sending out of lecturers, the issuing ot pu. 
lications, and the formation of a of Affiliated §. 
cieties, which shall be auxiliary to the parent Society, 
holding meetings, collecting funds, axdin every way diy 
fusing the Principles of Association, and preparing 
their practical application. 

The funds of the Union shall consist of a Rent Fund, t, 
be composed of the stated weekly contributions trom ‘Af. 
filiated Unions, and a Permanent Fund, to be compos 
of such contributions as may be made tor the purpose — 
the prineipal of which shall be regularly invested by 
Trustees appointed by the Executive Committee, uni 
otherwise appropriated by a two-thirds vote ot the Union 
at a reguiar meeting, and the interest in the mean tiny 
to be devoted to the expense of propagation, under the 
direction of the Executive Committee. 


IV. An Annual Convention of this Society shall be hej 
at such time and place as may be design ted by the Exec. 
comp 
ed of officers of the Affiliated Unions, not exceeding ke 
from each Union, and three other delegates elected x 
large from each Union, provided, chat in case any del. 
gate is unable to attend the Convention, the delegation ¢f 


substitue. 


type, on fine white paper, and are faithiul copies of the origi. the Affiliated Union to which he belongs, may choose y 
nals, 


Blackwood’s Magazine being an exact fac-simile ot 
Edinburgh edition. 

They embrace the views of the three great in Eng- 
land—Tory, Whig, and Radical. “Blackwood” and the “Lon- 
don Quarterly” are ‘lory ; the “ Edinburgh Review” Whig ; 
and the ‘Westminster Review” Radical. ‘The “North British 
Review” is more of areligious character, having been origiaal- 
ly edited by Dr. Chalmers, and now, since his death, seins com. 
ducted by his son-in-law, Dr. Hanna, associated with Sir. 
Brewster, Its literary character is of the very highest order. 

Prices of 1-48, (if subscribed for early.) 
For any one of the four Reviews, $3 00 per annum. 


For any two 500 « 
For any three « 7 00 « 
For all four of the “ 800 « 
For Blackwood’s Magazine, 3 00 “ 
For Blackwood and three Reviews, 9 00 os 
For Blackwood and the four Reviews, 10 00 « 


Payments to be made in all cases in advance. 
C.ivssinc —Four copies of any or all the above works will 
be sent to one address on payment of the regular subscription 
for three—the fourth copy being 


Ateach Annual Convention, the Officers of the Society 
shall be chosen for the ensuing year. 


V. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, Vice 
President, Foreign eee Secretary, Domestic 
Corresponding Secretary, Recording Secretary, Treasur. 


avid | er, and Seven Directors. 


The Presidents of the various Unions shall be ez officio 
Vice Presidents of the American Union. 

The Executive Committee shall be composed of the (¥. 
ficers of the American Union, any seven of whom shal 
constitute a quorum at regular meetings, to be held during 
the first week ot each mouth, by order of the President: 
and this Committee shall be responsible for the gener 
managementot the Union ; and shall have power to ill 
occasional vacancies in the offices of the Union. 


- 
VI. This Constitution may be amended at any Ani- 


’ 


gratis. ‘ 
Earvy Cories.—A late arrangement with the British publish-| versary Meeting, by a vote of two-thirds of the members 


ers of Black wood’s M e secures to us early sheets of that 
work, by which wes be able to place the entire number in 
the hands of subscribers before any portion of it can be reprinted 
in any of the American Journals. For this and other advanta- 
es secured to our subscribers, we pay so large a consideration, 
frat we may be compelled to raise the price of the Magazine. 
Therefore we repeat “subscribe early while the price is low !” 
Remittances and oumeeieeene snows be always addressed 
il or franked, to the publis! " 
tes LEONARD SCOTT &CO., 
March 4. 79 Fulton st., New York. 


WILLIAM RADDE, 
IMPORTER, BOOKSELLER AND PUBLISHER, 
322 Broadway. 
LIST OF eee ———— deen 
ECKER, Weltgeschichte, 7th Au zu 
Woltmann und Menzel. 14 ae Gebunden $i0 oo” 

Bunsen, Aegypten’s Stelie in der Weltgeschichte. Geschicht- 
liche Untersuchung. 1-3 Baende. Hamburg, 1545, $5 70. 

Fortmann, Denkwurdigkeiten ausder Menschen und Voel- 
kergeschichte. 7 Baende 2d mit Kupfern, vermehrte Ausgabe. 
Leipzig, 18456- Gebunden $7. 

Hermes, Geschichte der letzten 25 Jahre 3 Baende. Braun- 
schweig, 1845. $4 50. 

Heyne, Geschichte Napoleons. 2 Baende mit 22 feinen Stahls- 
tichen. Braunschwwig, 1845. $3. 

Kerner, F., die Sehe von Prevorst. 4. Auflage. Stuttgard, 
1846. $2 50. : 

Laurent, Geschickte des Kaisers Napoleon. Leipzig, 1847. 

1 50. 
. Menzel. Geschichte der Deutschen bis auf die neuestes Tage. 
4 Ausgabe in Einem Baende. Stuttgard, 1543. $4. Eleg. ge 
bunden $5. 
" Hanke die romischen Pabste, ihre Kirche und ihre Staat. 3 
Baende. 3Autg. Berlin, 1844. $9 50. 

Rotteck, allgemeine VW eltgeschichte. 9 Baende. 15 Original 
Ausgabe mit Stahlstichen, ia 1645-17. $5 50. 
Dieselbe mit der Fortsetzung von Hermes. $10. 

Rotteck, allgemeime Weltgeschichte. Mit Zugrundiegung 
des ren Werkes bearbeitet. In 5 Baende. 5 Aufg. Stutt- 
gard, 1846. $1 75. 

Wirth, die Geschichte der Deutschen. 4 Baende, Stuttgard, 
1846. 

Dascelbe Werk in Einem gr Baende von 12 Lieferungen. 
Emmishofen, 1#42. $4. 

Letzteres kann auch im 12 Lieferungen 374 cts. nach und 

nach bezogen werden. ad 











OFFICE OF THE AMERIGAN UNION. 

The Executive Committee of the AMERicax Union oF 
AssociaTionists have taken an office at No. 9 Spruce 8t., 
(up stairs) where they will hereafter hold their meetings 
for the transaction of business,and to which place all com- 
munications o them should be addressed. Thé General 
Agent of the Union will be found there during office hours; 
and all members of Affiliated Unions,and persons in gene- 
ral, interested in the Associative movement, are respect 
fully invited to visit the Office whenever it may suit their 
convenience. 

Applications for Tracts Pamphlets, and other Associa- 
tive publications, and for Lecturers on Association, may 
be made at the above office. Address, 

GEORGE RIPLEY 
Office Am. Union Associationists 
9 Spruce St.. New York. 





TRUE ORGANIZATION OF THE NEW CHURCH. 
UST Published and for sale at the Harbi 








present. 


OFFICERS. 


HORACE GREELEY, President. 
GEORGE RIPLEY, Domestic Cor. Secretary. 
PARKE GODWIN, Foreign Cor. Secretary. 
EDWARD GILES, Recording Secretary. 
EDMUND TWEEDY, Treasurer. 


MARCUS SPRING, New York, 
CHARLES A.DANA, “ } 

0. MACDANIEL, « ' 
ALEXANDER HARRISON, Phil. $ Directors. 
JAMES SELLERS, Jr., “ 

W. H. CHANNING, Boston. 

J.S. DWIGHT, “ j 


Affiliated Unions. 
BOSTON. 


WitiiaM H. Cuannine, President. 

J. Burrexriztp, Vice President, 
Anna Q. T. Pansons, Cor. Secretary. 
J. Borrume, Jr., Recording Secretary. 
8. R. Cuarin, Treasurer. 


J. T. Fisnen, Chief of the Group of Practical Affairs 
Many Buiiarp, Chief of the Group of Social Culture 
J.>. Dwient, Chief of the G: oup FP redodrinchas 


J Wa.cott, 
Cavin Brown, 
Caroune Hitpretu 


Organised, November, 1846. Members 56, 37 Malet 
21 Females. 


Directors. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


James Kay, President. 

Joun Sartain, Vice President. 

James Seirers, Jr., Cor. Seoretary and Librarian. 

A. W. Harrison, Recording Secretary and Treasu? 

sp | Sea Chief of the Group of Practica 

airs. 

EuizabetH Brack we, Chief of the Group of Soi# 

Culture. 


WituaM Exper, Chief of the Group of Indoctains ¥ 


tion. 
Organized, April 7, 1847. Members 43. 31 Males, ? 


PROVIDENCE,R.L 


Joserx J. Cooxe, President. 
P. W. Ferris, Vice President. 
Joux L. Crarxe, Secretary. 
Sreruen Wevster, Treasurer. 


Organized 16th April, 1847. Members 30. 


Treasurers. 


Lowell, Mass. - - : Ww. T. G. Pirrct 


r Office,| New Bedford, Mass. - - - Cnas. H. Corris- 


The True Organization of the New Church, as indicated in | Springfield, “ ° - G.W. Swazey. 
the writings of Emanuel Swedenborg, and demonstrated by Newburyport, “ >; K Rev. E. A. Eat 
Charies Fourier. - Amesbury, fe eRe Rev. §.C. Hew ™ 

“ The purpose of this work is to show the accord of Sweden- Mattapoisett, “ 2 . . J.D. Srostevast 
and Fourier, in respect 10 the great hope of social 4 P 7D. 
eration. The whole book is bathed mm eloquence. an eloquence Nantucket, , ° ° 
which flowing spontaneously from the heart of the writer, goes | Bangor, Mnine, - - . Mary Poor. 
irresistibly to the heart of the reader, captivating his under-| Pittsford, Vermont, - - - Dr. J.8. Ewine 
derstanding, if need be, through his delighted affections. It will| Clarendon, “ - - = C. W: opHovse. 
do an immense service it we mistake not, to both the classes of Brandon, “ - a 1 G. W. WALKER. 


readers to whom it is more especially addressed, Swedenbor 
jans and Associationists,by exhibiting tothe ore the scientific 
sis of their faith, and to theother, the spiritual grounds of their 
science.”—Harbinger of Feb. 26th. m 18. 


A IAT ND CHRISTIANITY. 
SSOCIATION and Christianity, urging the necessity of 
Industrial Association, founded on Christian Brotherhood 





and Unity. By H.H. Van Amringe. Price 19j cts. 
‘or sale at the 
HARBINGER OFFICE, 
m 25 No.9 Spruce stree*t 


| Middlebury, “ - a a 


| New York, N. Y. - - - . J. T. Waite. 


Albany, “  - - + +» Tappan Towsss* 
W esiunoreland, N. Y. : i 

Utiea, “ . - 

King’s Ferry, “ eae . f 
Pittsburgh Pa. - - James NicHols 
Wheeling, Va. - ° - Wa. McDianml> 
Cineinnati, Ohio, - - J. B. Russet 


Ceresco, Fond du:Lac Co., Wisconsin, W. CHASE. 
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